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¥ SHUDDER to think of it now. Six 
Tee us in a twelve-foot skiff. A 
sudden squall. Water coming in 
faster than we could bail it out. 
Almost before we knew it, the six 
of us floundering in the chill waters 
of Lake Lallapoose. 

We clung to the sides of the boat 
as best we could, yelling for help. 
In one hand I still gripped my 
Eveready flashlight. I flashed it 
frantically, hoping someone on 


shore would see. 


Someone did. In a few minutes 
(it seemed hours!) a boat pulled 
alongside. Cold and wet, we were 
helped aboard. A warming fire 
and some hot coffee, and we were 
little the worse for our experience. 
My Eveready had saved six lives 
that night, without a doubt. 
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Wherever you go, take an Ever- 
eady Flashlight with you. It is 
always a convenience—often a life- 
saver. You can buy one for as lit- 
tle as $1.25, complete with bat- 
tery. Keep it loaded with fresh, 
strong Eveready Batteries — the 
longest-lasting flashlight batteries 


made. Eveready Batteries are dated 
—you know they’re fresh. A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 
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FOREST AND STREAM is a 
magazine of definite ideals and 

* definite accomplishments in the 
preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 


—Emerson Houcu. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the  sportsman’s 


field. 
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Shooting My First Big Moose 


ALLY CLARK’S story of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s Alaskan Expedition. The writer is the wife of James L. 
Clark, noted naturalist, sculptor, and taxidermist and Assistant Director 


of the American Museum of Natural History. 


In the August Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


Chasing Rainbows—“Chasing rainbows” is not always a futile 
proposition. 

Concerning That New Gun—By Captain Edward C. Cross- 
man. When ordering a rifle made to one’s specifications, it is well first 
to have some definite ideas. 


Observations on the Bass Flatworm—By Dr. Emmeline 
Moore of the New York State Conservation Commission. The boun- 
daries of Flatworm infection of the black bass are extending yearly and 
a complete understanding of the situation is necessary if this serious 
menace is to be controlled. 


Bear Tales — The bear is often pictured as a blood-thirsty villain or 
a stupid old fool. Mr. Mowre claims that he is neither, but is instead 
a gentleman of nature who knows when it is best to retire or when to 
defend with his life that which he feels is his. 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1927. Don’t 
miss a single issue. Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for 
FOREST AND STREAM or, if you prefer, send in the coupon below with 
cheque or money order attached. We'll see that each issue reaches you 


on time. 
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Here’s my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning the August number. 
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in it and can it be a CLAM, send for the Book. 
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Hunt in Alaska 


Would you like to join a small party 
on a private yacht, to hunt: sheep, 
moose and bear on Kenai Peninsula? 
Five weeks from Seattle, leaving Sept. 
ist. Cost $1,500.00. Kodiak bear 
hunt (optional) 2 to 3 weeks addi- 
| tional from $675.00 to $1,000.00 
| extra. Immediate reservations are 
| advised. 
For full information write: 
ALASKA c/o ; 
221 W. is 
Forest and Stream, Nowy ‘York 'N Y: 
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Rockies — if you choose quick. 
Full details from nearest Canadian 


Pacific agent, or write 
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in Canada 


Crispy dawn—a man-vsized break- 
fast—the last diamond-hitch—and 
“yeeeow!,” you’re off on the 
heaven-bent trails! 

Glowing days full of wild-west 
doin’s—racing cow-ponies, roping 
calves, busting bronchos, ’n every- 
ing. Yarns’round a camp-fire, 
ranch-house dances, and then un- 
broken, refreshing sleep. 

Snap out .of the daily lock-step! 
Give yourself-and-family this real, 
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Nowhere else will you find such game fish as 
in the salmon and trout rivers of. New 
Brunswick. They are the finest in the world. 
Paddle up mighty rivers, through deep forests, 
to homey, comfortable lodges, and get close to 
the heart of nature. Perfect motor roads will 
bring you to New Brunswick; or you can make 
the journey by fast week-end special train or 
comfortable steamer. At alllarge centres, you 
will find hotel accommodations of the finest. 


We have an official Road Guide and 


FREE BOOKLETS 
for Motorists and Fishermen 


giving photographs and full information about 
shing grounds, accommodations, sports, etc. 
Write to-day for free copies, 
New Brunswick Tourist Association 
33 Market Square, Saint John, N.B., Canada 
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Forest Rangers 
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wT Distetbaton by Postpaid The FOREST AND STREAM Information Bureau, operating in connection with 
the Camp-Sport-Tour Series, now appearing serially in FOREST AND STREAM, is 
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Vacation Medical Kit Company, WISCONSIN. | prepared to answer your inquiries. Are you taking advantage of this service? 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you 387 


DON'T PLAY WITH YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


Be protected »m your next vacation against camp diseases 
by carrying a complete medical kit. De- 
signed by a physician, for use against camp 
diseases, including: Colds; Grippe; Head- 
ache; Dysentery; Toothache; Poison Ivy; Fly 
and Mosquito Bites, etc. Will completely 
han any ana ome ee: Medical 

anual explaining use of t 
frugs and how to combat PRICE 
each disease, included in in U. 8. 
Kit. Refills may be obtained 
as needed. Labels unaffected $7.50 
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HUNTING 


one-half the world knows 

not how the other half 
lives. We might add to 
that that neither does 
America know how the 
other half satisfies its 
sporting instinct. Regard- 
less of the. Yankee’s 
fraternizing propensities, a 
sportsman in America, as a 
tule, knows little of 
the methods of his 
brother-in-arms in 
other countries. 

Our sportsman’s 
knowledge of Euro- 
pean sport is usually 
so meager that he 
has no idea what 
game exists in Europe 
for the hunter to 
shoot; and when I 
mention roebucks, the only \ 
image it stirs up in his 
mind is the familiar asso- 
ciation of that word with a leading 
mail-order establishment. The hunter 
abroad has some kind of shooting to 
take the place of nearly every variety 
known to the United States, with the 
exception of wild fowl that migrate. 
For deer shooting the German has his 
roebuck shooting; and that is the story 
we want to tell. 

But first, what about roe deer? Roe 
deer (Cervus capreolus), the German’s 
rehwild or rehbock, inhabit a large 
area—most of north and central 
Europe as far east as Asia. There a 
larger species takes the place of Cap- 
reolus. In Persia, roe deer were once 
plentiful, as was formerly the case in 
Wales and Scotland—in fact, most of 
the British Isles. 

The roe deer is one of the diminutive 
members of the deer family. An aver- 
age specimen will stand twenty-six 
inches high at the shoulder, and weigh 
forty to forty-eight pounds. In north- 


[' has been observed that 
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ern Germany, where 

the deer live more in 

the open, a forty- 

pound buck is consid- 

ered a large one. The 

deer can be said to be 

tailless, for the caudal 

appendage is 

but rudimen- 

tary. In the 

prime of sum- 

mer the animal 

is tawny-brown 

above, with a 

white rump patch, 

and with the 

under parts a light 

grey - yellow color. 

The winter coat is a dull, 

grizzly color—the color of 
half-decayed pine needles. 

The antlers seldom exceed eight 

or nine inches in length. The brow- 

tine is absent. Seldom does a buck 

have more than six points, although 

eight and more points have been found 

occasionally. The antlers are rough 

and erect. The first year’s growth 

consists of a pair of straight horns 

(spiesser). In the second year, four 

points (gabler) develop; and the third 

year the animal carries six points 

(sechser). After the third year the 

new horn resem- 

bles in size and 

shape the horn of 

the third year, ex- 

cept that the ant- 

lers become thicker 

each _ succeeding 

season, and the 

bases of the two 

antlers tend to 

grow together. In 

rare cases a doe 

has been known to 

bear the first 

year’s growth of 

antlers. Fora 

number of years 


o, 
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German Hunting Song 


Oh, the life of a noble hunter 
Beguiles my yearning breast; 

To win through bold encounter 
Consoles my heart to rest. 


Where roe and stag are leaping, 
Where gun and pistol crack, 

Where Nimrod’s horns are calling, 
There build my huyting shack. 


after the third year a buck’s horn 
growth is very vigorous. However, if 
a buck lives to enter his second child- 
hood the process of antler development 
has been known to reverse, and in time, 
through aging vitality, the buck will 
again possess only the straight antlers 
of the first year. 

“Dainty” is the word to describe a 
roe buck. The animal is of that small- 
ness that beckons embrace. It has 
reached perfection in form—a friendly 
piece of supple flesh bound up in a cloak 
of smooth brown velvet. No wonder 
the “frau’s” eyes moisten when she 
gazes down at her husband’s prize—a 
well-proportioned diminutive deer, with 
its proud head, and sympathetic ex- 
pression. 


HE life history of roe deer is dif- 

ferent from that of all other mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, with the 
possible exception of the European 
Since the difference vitally 
affects the hunting season it should be 
here mentioned. For many years a 
heated controversy raged on the conti- 
nent regarding this one peculiarity of 
roe deer—viz.: The mating season 
takes place in July and August, and 
the young are not born until the fol- 
lowing April. A nine to ten months’ 
gestation period is 
unthinkable. 
Either there is a 
second mating 
season in the: fall, 
or the germ re- 
mains dormant 
over a period of 
four or five 
months. This lat- 
ter theory has pre- 
vailed, and is now 
supported by most 
noted authorities. 
The anomaly can- 
not be explained by 
0 the life habits of 
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A one-year old buck. 


the animal itself. The condition simply 
exists. 

Capreolus is not gregarious, although 
pairs have been known to remain 
attached during life. However, in 
southern Germany the winter season 
drives the deer into groups of four or 
six, while in some northern localities, 
herds of twenty to thirty are often 
encountered. The lonely existence of 
the animals during the hunting season, 
when they are usually found singly or 
in pairs, gives the hunter a better 
chance. to single out some prize head 
from a number of deer he has observed, 
and bend all his efforts in an attempt 
to get the prize head. 

Before discussing the actual meth- 
ods, let us notice the peculiar hunters’ 
parlance used, and also the hunter- 
lease system. Bear in mind that Old 
World hunting antedates our own 
Boone and Crocket days by several 
centuries. During the Middle Ages 
huntsmen were banded together in a 
sort of guild. They were employed by 
feudal lords to supply the larder. 


390 


Aspirants to the craft had to serve a 
regular apprenticeship. 


UT of the guild system grew a 

distinct hunter’s parlance. Some 
of the parlance is retained to the pres- 
ent day, so that a student of German, 
on reading a book about hunting writ- 
ten in colloquial language, will likely 
run across strange words that he can- 
not find in any dictionary, or words 
whose dictionary meaning will appear 
incongruous when applied to the text. 
For example, in the guild language 
there are these common expressions 
used when referring to deer or stags: 
“spiegel (literal meaning, mirror), 
meaning the white rump patch; “lichte” 
(lamps) for eyes; “lausche” (listeners) 
for ears; “decke” (blanket) for hide; 
“windfang” (scent-catcher) for nose. 
To add scores of odd words to a 
language, or give new meanings to old 


words, makes it plain that this sport 


of sports is shaded with antiquity. 
Today the conditions under which a 
hunter in Thuringia and most parts of 


Germany is permitted to shoot, differ 
greatly from conditions in the United 
States. There are obvious advantages 
in the foreign method. But it also has 
marked drawbacks. Let us consider 
the circumstance, and form our own 
pros and cons. ; 


ee in the case of the large 
Junker estates east of the Elbe 
the hunting privileges are, as a rule, 
leased to one or several sportsmen by 
the village authorities. This custom 
comes about in this way. The admin. 
istrative authority of a village extends 
to all the lands of its residents. There 
is no waste timber. Hence, any sports. 
man wishing to hunt has to purchase 
the right to hunt from the village, 
usually for a period of several years— 
six years in Thuringia, a typical state, 

The right is auctioned off at regular 
intervals. Sometimes a group of vil. 
lagers will bid for their own land 
hunting-lease. The'village retains the 
right to select one of the three highest 
bidders as the lessee. If a sportsman 
knows the village council, or aldermen, 
and has some influence through friend- 
ship or otherwise, he is reasonably 
sure to get his right, even though he 
is not the highest bidder. If the vil. 
lage land is quite extensive, it will be 
divided into several sections, each 
leased separately to different hunters, 

In any case the land is not free to 
everyone. By leasing the privileges 
for several years the hunter will not 


attempt to kill all the stock in his | 


territory. Wanton killing would de- 
stroy hunting prospects in the remain- 
ing years of the lease. This idea of 
land-leasing for hunting purposes coin- 
cides with the German principle of 
game conservation first, and_ sport 
afterward. The wise sportsman kills 
off only the older and less virile stock. 
One and two-year-old bucks are seldom 
shot—at least, should not be shot, al- 
though sometimes they are. Does are 
only. shot to thin out their increasing 
number. 


Accidental shooting of other hunters 
is almost unheard of. If shot, they 
turn out to be poachers or trespassers. 
The habits of the roe deer make the 
system admirable, but it could not be 
easily applied to deer of a roving dis- 
position, that travel over vast areas 
and have no fixed home. 


In addition to leasing the land privi- 
leges the hunter must purchase a regu- 
lar license from the state, the license 
being issued for a week, a month, sev- 
eral months, or a year. On the prii- 
ciple that the hunting right is a right 
of the village—it is a recognized, 
legitimate source of income—the prev: 
alent rule is that an owner cannot 
hunt on his own land unless the land 
is of a certain size, or the owner of 
the land has purchased the hunting 
right from his own village. 

Obviously a villager of meager in- 
come cannot-afford to hunt. Although 
the cost of the hunting privilege and 
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the state license is sometimes nominal, 
yet one must enjoy comparative opu- 
lence, according to the European stand- 
ard of living, before he can take up 
hunting as a pastime. 

The season for roe deer opens in 
June in most German states, although 
the exact date varies. Before the 
opening of the season the hunter goes 
out to learn the whereabouts of the 
deer. He has only ten or fifteen in 
his entire allotment of leased land. The 
deer, owing to their disposition, do not 
wander far. They have one abode, one 
little area in which they live and feed. 
Unless the hunter scares them away 
they will continue to feed at one place, 
to f-equent one small piece of timber. 
This the hunter observes early in the 
season. He looks for a sign of a good 
specimen buck, then for the buck itself. 
The game assumes a certain individu- 
ality with him. After locating a likely 
head in his territory, the hunter uses 
his wits in an effort to obtain that 
one deer. 


HERE are several signs for locat- 

ing the deer. “Nests” made in 
the wood by scraping away leaves so 
that the deer can lie close, and on the 
cool, damp ground; juniper bushes 
whose twigs have been scraped clean 
by a buck removing the velvet from 
his antlers; and the pawed ground 
beneath the place where the scraping 
has been done—all these are signs. 
The runways to the patches of esparcet 
(sain foin) and peas in which the deer 
feed in the evening and early morning, 
and the tracks through the timber, also 
tell the hunter where his quarry can 
be found. 


Having “marked” a buck he wishes 
to shoot, the hunter with his little felt 
hat and its omnipresent feather—a 
hangover of the feudal period—and 
armed with a carbine loaded with 
metal-jacketed bullets, goes to the most 
likely place just before twilight. He 
can resort to several methods. He can 
hide himself in a blind, or else stalk 
the game (pirschen). As an alterna- 
tive to the blind, he can place seats in 
trees (hochsitze) on the edge of the 
timber where deer feed in adjoining 
fields. The seats would have been 
placed in the trees early in the year. 
(Blind and seat methods are called 
“anstande.”) The effectiveness of the 
seats lies in the fact that the roe deer, 
like our white tail deer, do not have a 
well-developed sense of sight, while 
their smelling and hearing powers are 
marvelously acute. The scent of a 
hunter in a tree will not reach them. 


F the hunter uses a blind, no elabo- 

rate preparations are made. While 
the deer are hiding in the timber dur- 
ing the day, the hunter pulls some 
brush together near the feeding place 
of the buck he intends to shoot. Built 
to the windward, the blind is a hastily 
constructed, temporary affair. 























































The hunter's reward—a full-grown buck. 


In the evening the deer come out of 
the patches of timber to feed. Does 
are less cautious, and come out early. 
Later the bucks will appear, holding 
their heads high, and looking carefully 
in all directions before feeding. Bucks 
will simulate feeding—bending down, 
then suddenly raising their heads in 
alarm, to be sure there is no one ap- 
proaching, or any sign of danger. In 
the early morning they again come to 
their feeding places, the does remain- 
ing till after sun-up. Hunting early 
in the season under the above condi- 
tions requires more patience than skill, 
unless the buck is an old, wary rascal. 

Remember that twilight, the best 
time for early season shooting, is not 
a twilight of a few minutes, as in the 
United States. Anyone familiar with 
the movement of earth and sun, and 
the latitude of Germany, can under- 
stand why the twilight there lasts 
until 9:30 or 10 o’clock,-a period of 
almost two hours. This gives plenty 
of time for one to hunt after sundown, 


when the deer feed, and yet return 
home before night comes. 


N stalking the deer the “jager” gets 

to the windward at eventide, and 
creeps forward cautiously on hands 
and knees, relying on the animal’s 
near-sightedness to get within fifty or 
sixty yards. More than one hunter 
has crawled through the undergrowth 
and arrived within shooting distance 
when, without any apparent provoca- 
tion, the buck has uttered his signal of 
alarm—a dog-like bark—and leaped 
into the timber, to lie low for several 
days, and probably never seen again 
throughout the rest of the season. Old 
bucks come out to feed ‘so late in the 
evening that it is hard to see them, and 
still harder to shoot them. 

Shooting in June is not fraught with 
many difficulties. Food is scarce. The 
scarcity of it makes the deer more reg- 
ular in their habits. Later in the 
season, in July, the rye grows higher; 
and the deer, who sleep in it during 

(Continued on page 424) 
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ADVENTURES 
with SALMON 


Glorious Days with Atlantic Salmon on the Foaming 


By 
O. B. SERVER 


heard it aptly termed, the 

“New-found vacation-land,” is 
well worthy of the title “Sportsman’s 
Paradise,” particularly from the fish- 
erman’s standpoint. For several years 
I had been contemplating a trip to this 
country, having heard of its wonderful 
salmon and sea-trout fishing, but it 
was not until February of last year 
that I definitely decided to make the 
trip and investigate for myself. This 
decision was really due to a chance 
meeting with an old ‘friend and the 
pleasant evening that we spent to- 
gether. Bob mentioned the fact that 
during the previous summer he had 
been down to Newfoundland for a 
short vacation and that he had.a thrill- 
ing four days of salmon and sea-trout 
fishing. 

The second day in St. John’s he was 
advised to go to Placentia where, he 
was assured, he would have a real 
sportsman’s holiday as the river there 
was just then teeming with salmon. 
This was the second week in July. He 
went to Placentia the next day and in 
four days he and a companion landed 
sixty-nine salmon. This sounded to 
me very much like “putting it on,” but 
Bob emphasized the fact that his catch 
had not been considered at all extra- 
ordinary, as he was fishing during the 
best season, and he stated that had he 
landed all the fish he hooked, he would 


y *e Newfoundland or, as I have 


Streams of Newfoundland 


Me 
Missed his leap. 


have practically doubled his own catch. 

Well, I became intensely interested 
in Newfoundland and thereupon de- 
cided to visit this new ground. The 
last week of June found me on board 
the SS. “SILVIA” of the Red Cross 
Line and we sailed out of New York 
bound for St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
which with me was now “Mecca.” fF 
had chosen this route as I was feeling 
a “bit off” and was desirous of getting 
the sea voyage. After a most enjoy- 
able and restful trip, I arrived in the 
picturesque harbor of St. John’s about 
6 A. M., on Thursday morning. I was 
advised to visit the Tourist Bureau, 
where I would get full information 
about my trip, and this I did after 


The strike. 


Photographs by 
J. C. PARSONS 


lunch. From the secretary of the 
Bureau I learned that all arrange. 
ments for my fishing trip could be 
made before I left the town and, need- 
less to say, this was very pleasing 
news. I further learned that the 
Placentia train left the city every 
morning at 8:45 and that there was 
also a daily train from Placentia to 
the city. Discussing tackle and flies, 
I found that some additions were 
advisable, some of my hooks were too 
large and, further, a few of the Nevw- 
foundland favorites were not in my 
book. 


N Saturday morning we “pulled 

out” on time and by 2:30 P. M. 
we were at our destination or, I should 
say, railway terminal. Here we were 
met by a motor car and driven down 
to the hotel on the magnificent South 
East Arm, a distance of about four 
miles. After a complete rest, I felt 
that I simply must joint-up and have 
a try, a sort of “warming up.” I was 
not beginning in earnest until the fol- 
lowing morning, but I was informed 
that I could get some good sea-trout 
fishing right near the house. I went 
down and fished from the stern of a 
boat that was tied to a jetty and almost 
immediately I was busy. Within an 
hour I had landed five splendid trout, 
the largest weighing four pounds. 
They were great fighters and afforded 
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good sport. I returned to the hotel, 
feeling that my trip had opened very 
auspiciously and with my desire for 
the salmon fishing greatly increased. 
Upon reaching the house I found that 
several fishermen had returned from 
their day on the river and I was soon 
made to feel “one of the party.” I 
eagerly listened to the different ac- 
counts of the day’s sport and the 
inevitable yarns of the “big ones.” 
However, everybody was happy, every- 
body had a good day’s sport, and this 
was the life. So, to dinner, and then 
a merry evening. During dinner I 
heard much about the different pools, 
Top Pool, One Mile Pool, Forks Pool, 


‘Three Mile Pool, Clam Falls Pool, 


Four Mile Pool, Beaver Falls and 
others, all of which I was soon to 
become acquainted with. I may say 
here that South East River runs par- 
allel to the main road for a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles and all its pools are 
easily accessible, from the hotel, by 
carriage or motor car. Well, I was 
up at daylight and eager for the fray, 
with Forks Pool, 1% miles distant, as 
my objective. 


RRIVING there, I selected a likely- 
looking spot, and cast my flies 
when suddenly there was a _ splash, 
a silver streak left the water and my 
reel began to sing. I had hooked my 
first salmon. After a thrilling fight I 


Victory in 


landed him and was surprised to find 
that he weighed only 7 pounds. The 
guide and myself “did the honors,” and 
then I set to work in earnest. To 
describe the many battles I had would 
take pages; suffice it to say that by 
lunch time I was a tired and a hungry 
man, albeit a very excited one, and by 
4:30 P. M. I had “reeled up” and was 
ready for home with twelve splendid 
fish, the largest weighing 11 pounds 
and the smallest six. Although the 
late arrival, I was high hook when 
the crowd assembled that evening, but 
there were four or five who were very 
close “runners up.” It would be futile 
to attempt to describe my experiences 
of the following seven days in this 
brief article; to write of the different 
pools, the variety and size of the most 
effective flies, the many attractions of 
the locality, the provocations that the 
fisherman meets with as well as the 
many gleeful victories, would call for 
many pages, but I must make par- 
ticular mention of one pool, namely 
Beaver Falls, because it was at this 
pool that I had the greatest fight of 
all and, incidentally, met with many 
defeats. This pool is about sixty feet 
in length and it flows out over a rocky 
barricade into a gorge. Now the great 
thrill of fishing here is that you must 
keep your fish well up in the pool and 
away. from this barricade, otherwise 
he will dash over it and all is lost. 


The kill. 


Time after time I had this struggle 
and many times I lost out: as a matter 
of fact, I lost three casts with complete 
sets of precious flies. 


URING the eight days I took 57 
salmon, the smallest weighing six 
pounds and the largest eleven, and 
though they were not of big weight 
they were chock full of gameness and 
fought hard. I also landed a great 
number of sea trout, but did not keep 
a record of them. However, they are 
very sporty fish and gave me lots of 
fun. 
I had been at Placentia a week when 
I decided to move on and try other 
waters. The hotel was filled and I 
knew that there was a number of 
people in St. John’s who were anxi- 
ously awaiting a room. My time was 
not limited and I was rather eager to 
see some more of the country. Mr. 
Fulford told me of the several splendid 
rivers emptying into Placentia Bay 
and into Fortune Bay which were well 
worth a visit. Of the several rivers 
named by him, he seemed to favor 
Cape Roger which is situated at the 
mouth of the Bay on the southern 
side, so I started out with this as my 
next objective. He had informed me 
that fishing this river’ would mean a 
camping trip, but that was only an 
added attraction for me as I welcomed 
(Continued on page 425) 
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OBSERVATIONS 
Ca : 
FLY CASTER 


By 
Frep. G. SHaw, F. G. S. 


Author of “The Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spinning” 


But the fisher- 
man, however 
much he may enjoy 
the beauties of his 
trout stream, will 


T is generally conceded by the all- 
| ‘round sportsman that no kill is 
quite equal to that of his first 
clean-run. salmon killed on his own fly 
rod, and while it is readily admitted 


that the Salmon River will inspire the 
mind with the strength and force of 
its beauty, and will invigorate the body 
with the health-giving fragrance of its 
pine forests or heather, it is equally 
true that the very pink of Nature’s 
charms must be given to our trout 
shades of 
their leafy surroundings smiling at us 


streams. The exquisite 
from their mirrored surfaces, the en- 
trancing series of greens, olives, and 
browns peeping at us from the trans- 
parent depths of these haunts of the 
trout, the musical cadence of their 
rippling tones, the scent and the color 
of their flowers, and the song of their 
birds will most surely efface the cares 
and strains of modern life, and will 
lull the senses into most delicious con- 
tent. The joy of being amidst such 
sylvan charms, will but add an addi- 
tional delight to the absorbingly inter- 
esting sport of dry-fly fishing, making 
it to the philosopher, the poet, the 
artist, and the sportsman, the most 
perfect form of all 
our outdoor enjoy- 
ments. 

As each step is 
taken in the all-too- 
short. a day’s fishing, 
as each new turn in 
his trout stream is 
reached, new prob- 


casting. 


lems will be presented 
to the fisherman, each 


with its own subtle 
interest, but all offer- 
ing him chances for 
their success depend- 
ing on his skill and 
nerve, and on the 
delicate and accurate 
presentation of his chosen fly to the 
notice of the fish, of whose position he 
feels certain, either from his own 
intimate stream knowledge, or from 
observing the longed-for dimpling rise 
of the trout at its floating prize. 
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subject. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. 
Shaw is regarded in both 
this country and in England 
as a preeminent authority 
on all that pertains to fly- 
He is at present 


conducting a school for sal- 


mon and trout fly- and bait- 
casting in America. We will 
‘be pleased to put in touch 
with Mr. Shaw any of our 
readers who desire to corre- 
spond with him on this 





desire to enjoy the 

pleasure of this, 

the most fascinat- 

ing of all pastimes 

—fly fishing—and will 
naturally desire to pro- 

duce, later on, some evidence 
of his skill asa fly fisherman. 

The most acceptable of our 
successes are those which can be 
traced to our own mental or physical 
efforts, and for that reason, the ability 
to cast a dry fly accurately and deli- 
cately, is a pleasure which in itself is 
a sufficient reward at the end of a 
day’s fishing, although that day may 
be barren as regards the number of 
fish in your creel. 

The satisfaction which accompanies 
the perfectly understood and success- 
ful use of a fly rod is undoubtedly 
increased by the pleasure which is felt 
by the fisherman on his return ‘home, 
when he can produce a dish of speck- 
led beauties as a tribute to his 
knowledge and_ suc- 
cessful use of his 
treasured rod and 
delicate tackle. 

There are but few 
accomplish- 
ments more delightful 
to witness than the 
handling of his rod, 
line, and fly by the 


man. It is not alone 
the grace and ease 
which accompany the 
varying and always 
beautiful curves as- 
sumed by his rod and 
line which compel the 
admiration of the on-looker; it is 
equally due to the instinctive recogni- 
tion of the science or art which lies 
behind the exquisite resultsof each cast. 
But, if the casting of a skilled fisher- 
man be so admirable, can there be any 


skilled dry fly fisher-- 





















failures more humiliating than those 
which accompany the efforts of an 
unskilled fisherman to cast .his fly. 

There are two distinct and widely 
different methods of fishing with a 
trout fly, and these are known as dry- 
and wet-fly fishing. 

The general consideration of the 
relative merits of these two methods is 
but too often obscured by the over- 
shadowing idea of filling the basket. 
To the experienced dry-fly fisherman, 
the weight of his creel takes second 
place to his love of the methods he 
employs when fishing. Personally, I 
prefer to fish with a dry fly, even if I 
achieve nothing but an occasional rise, 
rather than to fish with a wet fly, and 
kill a number of fish. Nay, I can 
regard with perfect composure the suc- 
cess of a.brother angler who, in using 
the wet fly or even the worm on the 
‘same water that I am fishing, fills his 
basket and finds me with but a brace 
of fish. It is the delightful method 
more than its success, which inspires 


_the dry-fly fisherman. 


ANY excellent fishermen confine 
d their fishing either to the wet or 
dry fly, but while the most successful 
fisherman will generally be found to 
be he who is the master of both meth- 
ods, there can be no question as to 
which method of fishing requires the 
greater skill or affords the most de- 
lightful and interesting pastime. 
To be successful in either of these 
methods of trout -fishing requires 
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patience, experience and observation! 

The fisherman who desires to catch 
fish with an artificial fly, should have 
the required patience to learn how to 
pring his lure to the notice of the fish. 
The difficulties which are met with on 
an ordinary stream, can always be 
overcome when one’s method of casting 
is perfect. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance not only to know 
how to cast, but how to cast to perfec- 
tion. 

In learning to use a fly rod, it 
should never be forgotten that every 
physical action, deliberately performed 
in response to desire, is made by mus- 
cles consciously or subconsciously con- 
trolled, and before any action becomes 
a habit, the brain cells controlling the 
particular muscles which produce the 
action, must be educated by carefully 
repeated mental consideration of the 
exact movement or movements which 
will effect the object of our desire. The 
more resolutely we adhere to the habit 
of thinking out fully any movement 
we have to make, before allowing our- 
selves to make them, the more quickly 
will habits be acquired and the more 
rapidly can we perform such actions 
without considered effort. 


¥ follows from this, that when once 
a correct idea is established in the 
minds of a beginner, as to what he 
has to try to do in order to cast a 
trout fly, for instance, together with a 
knowledge of the immediate results 
which will follow a correct action, he 


will, with very little difficulty, acquire 
as a habit the basis on which the 
correct casting of a fly depends, i. e., 
the ability to extend his fly accurately 
and delicately to any desired spot. 

Time will not permit me to describe 
to you the many delightful variations 
used in fly casting, but I would point 
out that the trout rod should become, so 
far as its action is concerned, a por- 
tion of the forearm, and its elasticity 
should therefore merge into the elas- 
ticity of the arm, or otherwise there 
must be some point at which an abrupt 
change from one to the other condition 
of the elasticity takes place. 

We will assume for the moment that 
each of us has acquired the ability of 


dropping our dry fly delicately at any ~ 
place we so desire, and as we are now. 


approaching our trout stream, being 
both well-equipped and very keen, we 
should remember that all circumstances 
being favorable, we are far less likely 
to be seen by the trout than is the wet 
fly fisherman who fishes down stream, 
and we can, therefore, take our sport 
easily. 

Trout lie invariably with their heads 
pointed against the current, which is 
generally flowing down stream, and 
are in consequence looking up stream, 
away from the dry-fly fisherman, but 
toward the downstream fisherman. 

Trout can see horizontally from a 
point right ahead in the plain in which 
they are lying to an angle of about one 
hundred and fifty degrees on either 


The final episode. 


side, thus leaving an angle of about 
sixty degrees immediately behind them 
in which space the fisherman may hope 
to escape observation, that is, provided 
he is not perched too much over his 
fish. Generally speaking, he should be 
as near to the surface of the stream 
as possible. The position of the trout 
is of important advantage to the up- 
stream fly fisherman, for when strik- 
ing, his hook will be pulled back into 
the mouth of the trout, instead of 
being pulled from, or out of it. 


HE most successful fisherman is 

the one who has, frum former ex- 
perience, a knowledge of just where a 
trout is likely to be lying, and also 
what the trout is likely to be thinking 
about when there. So now, with no 
fish in sight—that is, rising—I feel 
confident that there ought to be a 
decent fish just at the lower side of 
the opening between those rocks, also 
that he may possibly be on the lookout 
for floating insect food; I cast my fly, 
therefore, some two feet above the 
opening. You will notice that I get 
my correct length of line, by a trial 
cast in the air to one side or the other 
of the fish, and so, I cast my fly which 
has fallen just in the right place. See, 
the wings are beautifully cocked, and 
the fly is sailing down between the 
rocks, “Just like a fairy yacht upon 
some summer sea,” and I am now 
taking in the slack of the line as the 
fly comes back to the position at which 

(Continued on page 426) 





Duck Hawk 
(Falco 

- peregrinus 
anatum). 


AWKS were divided into only 

two classes by the Virginia 

farmers in my childhood days, 
“chicken hawks” and “hen hawks”; 
and both were relentlessly hunted as 
marauders. In time, I came to recog- 
nize the little sparrow hawk as distinct 
from the blue-winged chicken hawk, 
and the marsh hawk, or “mouser,” as 
quite different in appearance ‘and 
habits from the soaring hen hawks; 
but that was about as far as I got 
until the opportunity came to study 
about hawks in books. 

It was a hawk that caused me to 
become an expert shot with a rifle. 
Seeing some boys playing with a young 
wounded chicken hawk, I bought him 
for a penny and made a pet of him, 
pledging myself to kill enough English 
sparrows with my little rifle to keep 
him going. At first, I found it rather 
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COMMON 
HAWK 


Not all Hawks Are Deserving of Death 
at the Hands of the Gunner 


By Dr. WitiiamM A. MurriLyi 


easy; but, as the 
hawk grew and 
the sparrows be- 
came more wary, 
it became in- 
creasingly  diffi- 
cult. An article 
on falconry hap- 
pened to fall into 
my hands at the 
time, and when- 
: ever I fed my 
hawk I would make a certain whistle, 
which he learned to associate with the 
pleasure of feasting. 

It was a wild English falcon 
that caused Charles Wesley to 
write one of our immortal 
hymns. While he was seated 
near an open window at his 
home in Bristol one day, a 
little bird flew into his bosom 
to escape the pursuing falcon, 
thus suggesting “Jesus, Lover 
of my soul, let me to Thy 
bosom fly.” 

In spite of the long-standing 
prejudice against hawks, and 
notwithstanding their cruel 
beaks and talons, as a class 
they are among the best 
friends the farmer has. The 
gentle songbird inspires our 
love as it feeds its young with 
injurious insects; 
the daring hawk 
wins our admiration 
as it rids our fields 
of pests no less in- 
jurious but beyond 
the power of the 
songbird. Like the 
surgeon, the hawk 
may appear cold 
and cruel, but he is 
still a good friend. 

In selecting the 
ten species of hawks 
for this article, I 
have confined myself 
to those commonly 
seen in the eastern 
United States. With 
the aid of the illus- 
trations and the de- 
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Winged 
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scriptive notes, one should find little 
difficulty in recognizing them at a 
glance. Only a few of our species are 
sufficiently harmful to deserve death. 
The rest should be protected, most of 
them being exceedingly beneficial to 
the farmer. 


THE SPARROW HAWK 


“Grasshopper hawk” would be a 
much more appropriate name, while the 
southern name, “killy hawk,” is sug- 
gested by its call note, killy-killy-killy, 
several times repeated. This smallest 
and most friendly of our 
hawks does not feed upon 
birds, but eats insects of vari- 
ous kinds and hunts mice on 
cool days when grasshoppers 
cannot be found. It is bright 
reddish brown above with 
black markings about the 
head, and its length is only 
ten inches. The species is 
widely distributed in America. 

From three to seven eggs, 
finely marked with reddish 
brown, are laid in a de- 
serted flicker’s nest or other 
tree cavity, usually without 
lining of any kind, and the 
male bird takes his turn in 
incubating them. Mating ap- 
pears to be for life; while 

the same nesting-hole may be used for 
several seasons. 


= my war upon hawks of all kinds 
when a boy, I did not spare even 


this beautiful little creature. Finding 
a pair nesting in a hole near the top 
of a iarge chestnut, I wounded the male 
on the wing with small shot and was 
tossing him in the air to see him vol- 
plane down to earth again. But I 
threw him up once too often and, to 
my chagrin, saw him fly away to the 
distant woods. 

Then I resolved to clean out the re- 
mainder of the family, at least; so I 
molded a large bullet from an old 
pewter. spoon—big enough to kill an 
elephant—and took my stand against 
the trunk of the chestnut with my 
trusty converted Enfield rifle pointed | 
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upward. As the mother bird alighted 
on a twig and looked down, prepara- 
tory to entering the hole, I hit her 
with the pewter bullet squarely be- 
tween the eyes and she fell, a crum- 
pled mass, a few yards from my feet. 


ROUD? Yes; at the time—but at 

every opportunity now I am try- 
ing to atone for the wrong I did then. 
During the winter in Florida I fre- 
quently see the little sparrow hawk, a 
diminuitive variety, and hope soon to 
get a pair of them for pets. As the 
large American grasshopper is abun- 
dant in the Florida fields during most 
of the cooler months, there is no lack 
of food for any hawk that is not too 
proud to capture him. 


THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 


This bird-killing species is somewhat 
larger than the sparrow hawk, mea- 
suring about a foot in length and dif- 
fering decidedly in color, with much 
shorter wings and a longer tail. It 
is bluish gray above, and whitish be- 
low with 
reddish 
markings. 
The tail is 
square at 
the end and 
has four 
blackish bars 
across it. The 
species ranges 
throug h- 
out North 
America, win- 
tering. from 
southern New 
England 
southward. 

The frail nest of 
twigs is placed high 
in an evergreen tree, 
or an old crow’s nest 
is used as a. base, 
grass and bark being used for lining. 
The three to five eggs are bluish white, 
or cream, prettily marked with brown, 
and both parents care for the eggs and 
young. 

This is one of our most destructive 
hawks and should be killed whenever 
possible. Young chickens, game-birds, 
and songbirds form a large share of 
its food. It does not circle overhead 
looking for its prey, but slips about 
through the cover and dashes with 
great daring and speed upon its help- 
less victims. When flying through the 
air, it alternately flaps its short wings 
and sails in a straight line. In some 
sections it is known only as the chicken 
hawk, while the best name for it would 
no doubt be the “American sparrow 
hawk.” 







COOPER’S HAWK 


This chicken hawk is very similar 
to the preceding species both in ap- 
pearance and habits, but is larger, 
measuring fifteen to nineteen inches 
in length, and its tail is rounded in- 


* 





Courtesy New York Zoological Society 


The Osprey or Fish Hawk is a noble bird in flight. 


stead of square at the end. It nests 
throughout the United States, often 
using an old crow’s nest in an ever- 
green tree, where the bluish white eggs 
are laid in April or May. Chickens, 
pigeons, rabbits, squirrels, and many 
of our songbirds are devoured by this 
silent, relentless killer, which deserves 
no mercy at the hands of man. 


THE GOSHAWK 
A BIRD-KILLER, like the two pre- 
ceding species, the goskawk is 
large and powerful enough to. be our 
most destructive species, with nothing 
but its handsome appearance and prow- 
ess in its favor. It is 
bluish gray above with a 
darker crown,’ marked be- 
low with gray and white, 
and measures nearly two 
feet in length. Nesting 
north of the United 
States, it visits us at times 
during the winter as far 
southward as Virginia. 
The nest is made in a 
tree, and the two to five 
white. eggs, sometimes 
marked with brown, are laid 
in April. The food of the 
goshawk, or “blue hen 
hawk,” consists chiefly. of 
game-birds, like the ruffed 
grouse, while rabbits are also 
eaten at times. When hungry, 
it is one of the most fearless 
hawks known. 


THE RED-SHOULDERED 
HAWK 

It is a pleasure to turn 
now from the three harmful 
species of hawks to some 
which are beneficial and de- 
serve protection. The red- 
shouldered hen hawk feeds 
chiefly on mice and frogs, 
very rarely attacking poul- 
try. If the hunter would 


















Zoological Society 


protect birds of this class, game-birds 
would be more frequent, since many 
of their enemies are destroyed by these 
hawks. 

This species occurs from Canada to 
northern Florida, while in peninsular 
Florida a smaller variety takes its 
place. It is a foot and a half or more 
in length, with a heavy body, reddish- 
brown breast, rusty shoulders, and 
grayish-brown tail indistinctly barred 
with black and white. 

Its call note is easily distinguished, 
being a shrill Kéeyou, frequently re- 
peated. As it soars in wide circles 
high in air, it makes a majestic ap- 
pearance, indicating great reserve 
force. The nest is built high up in a 
tree and the three to five eggs are 
white marked with brown. 


THE RED-TAILED HAWK 


This is the largest of our 
common hawks and one of the 
best known because it fre- 
quents the open fields, where 
it feeds chiefly upon mice 


-such as rabbits and squir- 
rels. Most of the hen 
hawks that are shot be- 
long to this species, un- 
fortunately. It ranges 
throughout eastern 
North America and its 
long-drawn whistle, 
Kee-er-r, is familiar 
to most of our farm- 
ers—who should be 
its friends, even 
though an occa- 
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der is bright reddish brown with a 
narrow, black cross-bar near the tip. 


| T soars high on strong, steady wings. 
The nest is well made and may be 
used year after year, being placed high 
in a forest tree and lined with fine 
strips of bark and a few feathers. 
The two to four eggs are dull white, 
usually blotched with brown. 


THE BROAD-WINGED HAWK 


This is also a heavy-bodied hawk, 
which soars high for exercise and 
hunts from a perch for various ro- 
dents, frogs, insects and snakes. It 
loves the deep woods rather. than 
open fields and builds its nest of 
sticks and twigs, lining it 
very often with pine bark. 

The two to four whitish eggs 
are clouded with blue-gray 
and blotched with brown. 

This species resembles the 
red-shouldered hawk but is 
smaller, measuring about 
sixteen inches in length, with 
broad, rounded wings, short 
tail, and no rusty patches. 

It breeds from Canada to 
the Gulf States, and win- 
ters from Ohio to 
South America. I have 
often seen it in Florida 
as late as the first of 
March, when it goes 
northward to nest. Its 
call is a thin whistle on 

a high key, resembling 
that of the wood pewee 

in quality. 

Courtesy ] 
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THE MARSH HAWK 

This silent friend of 
the farmer is often 
seen flying low over the 
fields hunting for mice and 
moles, which are its chief 
food, although it may also capture 
rabbits, squirrels, lizards and snakes. 
A pair will destroy about a thousand 
field mice during a single nesting pe- 
riod. In Virginia it is known as the 
“mouser” or “mouse hawk,” while in 
Florida many persons call it the “rab- 
bit hawk.” 

One cannot fail to recognize this 
handsome species by the large white 
patch on its rump, the rest of the body 
being bluish gray or reddish brown. 
The female measures nearly two feet 
in length, while the male is smaller. 
Both birds assist in building the crude 
nest, selecting a dry spot on the ground 
in a marsh and using dried grass, 
weeds, or a few sticks. They also take 
turns in sitting upon the four to’ six 
bluish-white eggs, which are laid in 
May. Few of our hawks are so abun- 
dant, widely distributed and valuable 
as this one. During the winter it may 
be seen from New Jersey southward 
and in March it returns to its north- 
ern nesting-place. The marsh hawk 
has the habit of hunting over a regular 
beat, following a definite line of flight. 
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Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


THE DUCK HAWK 


This is a subspecies of the famous 
peregrine falcon of Europe, which was 
extensively used in falconry, especially 
in England. It is slaty blue above, 
buff below with black markings, and 
the checks are patched with black. 
The female measures a foot and a 
half in length, while the male is two 
or three inches shorter. It breeds 
from Canada southward as far as the 
Carolinas in the mountains, and win- 
ters in the Southern States and South 
America. 

Rocky ledges or cliffs are usually se- 
lected as nesting-places and the three 

to four brownish eggs are 
often laid upon bare rock. 
Occasionally, holes in trees 
are used. Its quick wing- 
beats resemble those of a pig- 
eon, and its feet are unusually 
large and strong. living 
mainly near water, it feeds 
chiefly upon ducks and shore- 
birds. The pigeon hawk is 
a smaller relative, hardly 
larger than the sparrow 
hawk, which is occasionally 
seen during its migration. 


THE FISH HAWK 


The Osprey feeds only 
upon fish and deserves 
our protection, although 
not actively beneficial. 

He is readily distin- 

guished from the bald 

eagle -by his smaller 
size and white breast. 
A bird of wide dis- 
tribution, he mi- 
grates to Florida 
or South America 
for the winter and 
returns to his 
favorite nesting 
colony in the 
spring, where all sorts of 
material are accumulated 
to build the huge nest, 
which often increases with 
yearly additions until several 
feet in depth. The four rather 
small eggs are yellowish white 
marked with chocolate brown. 
There are sometimes two hun- 
dred nests in a single col- 
ony. 

I have 
watched this interest- 
ing bird feeding on 
the St. John’s River 
in Florida. Hovering 
over the water until 
a fish is sighted, he 
plunges a hundred 
feet or more directly 
downward with his 
talons open and very 
rarely misses his aim. 
The fish, which aver- 
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“ages about a pound 


in weight, is carried 
head first to a perch 
and eaten. If an 


Cooper’s Hawk, 


Courtesy Audubon Society 


Marsh Hawk. 


eagle appears to rob him of his prey, 
he utters loud whistles of alarm and 
finally yields to his more powerful an- 
tagonist; for it must be remembered 
that the bald eagle is nearly a foot 
longer than the osprey. 


CONCLUSION 


. sum up, hawks are diurnal birds 
of prey that feed chiefly upon 


mice, other harmful roden*s, and _ in- 


jurious insects. As with the snakes, 
however, the harm done by a few spe- 
cies has caused man to wage war upon 
the entire group. It is the duty of 
every good citizen to urge upon the 
farmer and hunter the protection 
of our hawks as birds of great value. 
But before protecting laws can be 
properly enforced, people 
must be taught to distinguish 
the good species from the bad. 
I trust that this article will 
be helpful in the cam- 

paign of education. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
Not all of our read- 
ers will agree with Dr. 
Murrill in his classifi- 
cation of harmful and 
beneficial 
hawks. To a 
certain extent, 
this is an open 
question and 
one upon which 
very few ob- 
servers coincide. 
Dr. Eton in his 
“Birds of New 
York” lists as 
injurious the 
goshawk, Coo- 
per’s hawk, duck 
' " hawk, sharp-shinned 
hawk and pigeon hawk. 









been very good to me, the Goddess 

of Luck having enabled me to cap- 
ture, if not record fish, at least speci- 
mens of passable size. Everywhere 
along the trail of fishing experiences 
it was the same until it came to the 
pickerel (Esox reticulatus). 

Whether this species of fish is my 
nemesis or whether I have just been 
unfortunate in my quest for them is 
hard to say, but at any rate the fact 
remains that I have never in all my 
years of experience, captured a pickerel 
larger than two pounds seven ounces. 

This fact bothered me for years. It 
was a sore spot on my consciousness 
that rankled and hurt, causing me to 
spend many fruitless days in search 
of a place where I could be sure of 
catching a big pickerel. Often when 
I was told of a place where monsters 
could be caught I would immediately 
set out, regardless of the authenticity 
of the. information, which often result- 
ed in veritable “wild goose chases.” 

I remember one instance in particu- 
lar. I had been told of a lake where 
a great many pickerel of six pounds 
and over were caught consistently. I 
should have been warned by the large 
average reported, but I was so filled 
with the desire for a large pickerel 
that it obscured my reason. 

The very first fish I hooked in this 
lake was a big one, and when he struck 
I became filled with a great joy. At 
last my ambition was to be realized; I 
had hooked a big pickerel and my list 
of angling victories would be complete. 
During the course of the ensuing fight 
I began to be assailed with vague 
doubts. This fish did not fight like a 
pickerel; in fact, there was something 
vaguely familiar about the straight 
surges and really rather tame resis- 
tance. However, as I had never caught 
a large pickerel, "I :really was not 
capable of passing judgment. I fought 
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The Unexpected Happened, but of Course 
the Big One Got Away 


the fight very carefully By 


and finally slipped the 
net over a thirty-six inch 
fish. While I was happy 
over the fact, still some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. The fish 
dropped in the boat. I looked! ! I 
gasped! ! ! Pshaw! Now what do 
you think of that. It was a pike. 
Such a disappointment. I had killed 
slews of these fish and many much 
bigger than this one. 

So it went on for years. I was al- 
ways on the lookout for a big pick- 
erel. In the meantime I had killed a 
seven-pound brown trout, a five-pound 
Fontinalis and numerous other fish of 
presentable appearance, but pickerel I 
could not do a thing with, my best 
record for three years being a two- 
pounder. 

Then one day I met—or rather dis- 
covered “Old Undershot,” a pickerel 
of enormous proportions who for his 
home boasted a very weedy mudhole of 
a lake. 


WAS bass fishing on that first day 

that I discovered him, letting the 
boat drift “willy nilly” over the lake 
as I cast my fly into the many water 
pockets that dotted the weed-covered 
lake. As I cast my fly into one of these 
spots I noted a long shape lying near 
the surface of the water. As the boat 
drifted closer I saw that it was a big 
pickerel. I had a wonderful view of 
him as I drifted towards the spot 
and the boat came within three feet of 
the water pocket before he suddenly 
sank out of sight into the green depths. 

Here was a promise of the real thing. 
Here was adventure indeed. I swore 
that this pickerel would be mine and 
straightway started planning to outwit 
this old warrior. I realized that it 
would be a hard task, I knew that a 
fish as big and as old as he would be 
very hard to lure to the bait but noth- 
ing daunted I started the campaign. 

The months went by. When I first 
saw old “Undershot” it had been about 
the middle of July. The last of Octo- 
ber found me still trying for him, my 
nearest approach to success having 
been one day when as he lay near the 
surface of the water I almost hooked 
him in the side with a small musky 
spoon I was casting. 

Winter came with its ice-bound 
lakes. I forsook many of my favorite 
spots for winter sport and spent my 
spare days out on the frozen expanse 
of the weedy lake—trying to get the 
big pickerel to bite—but my only re- 


Ray BERGMAN 


ward was a glimpse of 
him as I peeked into the 
hole one day. What I 
saw did not encourage 
me very mvch. The big 
fish lay there silently eyeing my min- 
now with a baleful stare. If ever I 
tried telepathy, I tried it then—my 
thoughts fairly begged that pickerel 
to take my minnow. 

It wasn’t any use. The season ended 
with my every effort defeated and the 
big fish still at liberty. It was really 
cruel. To get this fish had become an 
obsession with me and during all my 
days I thought of plans without end 
to bring him to my net. 

The trout season over, I started in 
to play the old game again. Truly that 
old pickerel must have grown tired of 
seeing me, for I haunted his section of 
the lake every time that I went fish- 
ing. Then one day when I least ex- 
pected it, things came to a climax. 

I had given up using fancy tackle 
and had resorted to the old method of 
live-bait fishing with a dobber. At the 
risk of loosing the fish even if I hooked 
him I was using the finest of six-foot 
leaders, the smallest hook within rea- 
son and a very fine line. The water 
being very shallow it was necessary 
for me to put the dobber on the leader, 
which wasn’t so good, but then I really 
did not expect to get him any way so 
did not worry about it. 

The minnow was working away in 
great shape under the water, the dob- 
ber was floating serenely on the sur- 
face and I was lying comfortably in 
my boat smoking my pipe. 


S I watched the dobber on this 

eventful day I saw it suddenly 
stand on end. I came to action. The 
dobber “dobbed” a little and then went 
over on its side again. Three times 
this happened, the last time the dob- 
ber remaining in an upright position 
for three or four minutes. I gradu- 
ally took in my slack line. I felt the 
weight of'a tugging fish—I struck— 
in my excitement entirely too hard for 
my light tackle. I hada fleeting 
glimpse of a monstrous fish as the pull 
of my strike brought him to the sur- 
face. Then in a moment of heart- 
rending agony I saw him disappear 
from sight and trailing down after him 
went my dobber and leader which had 
parted company with my line. 

I was heartsick and disgusted. For 
the rest of that day I searched the sur- 
face of the lake in hopes of discover- 

(Continued on page 427) 
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CONTRASTING Ze 
NATURAL INSECT 


Giving Them Something Different 


OST literature on fishing and 
nearly all fisherman proceed on 
the theory that the artificial: fly 

selected should imitate as closely as 
possible the insects on which the fish 
are feeding at the time. The purpose 
of this article is to advance the theory 
that the opposite course is more logi- 
cal and more successful. In other 
words, try to select a fly different from 
the prevailing fish feed, in size, in 
shape, in coloring, or in all three re- 
spects. 

First as to the logic of this method: 
On the streams of Montana, during the 
summer months, insect feed swarms, 
in fact, it is generally so plentiful that 
it goes to waste. During the week 
that salmon flies hatch from the grubs, 
the surfaces of the Madison and Big 
Hole Rivers are literally covered with 
this succulent trout food. To cast an 
artificial fly, closely imitating these 
natural flies, would no doubt fool a fish 
if he happened to pick your particular 
lure out of the other thousands. 

It has bee: demonstrated on many 
occasions while fishing alongside of 
others who are baiting with salmon 
flies or using close imitations of this 
“bug” that an artificial differing radi- 
cally from this type will take more fish. 
The reason is, of course, that the fish 
is able to pick it out from the myriads 
of others by its very difference. 

On still days, the lakes on the Madi- 
son River are swarming with small 
dun flies; it is no exaggeration to say 
that there are billions of them floating 
on the surface. What folly to expect 
that a fish will choose your close imi- 
tation when there are 999,999,999 oth- 
ers equally enticing. In this case, I 
use a large gaudy fly and take no 
particular pains to put it down gently. 
One calm day while fishing on the lake 
at McAllister a friend of mine re- 
marked, “What kind of a fly are you 
using? It looks like a teal duck and 
raises the water a foot in the whole 
lake, every time you drop it in.” 
That’s the idea—when that big, gaudy 
fly drops on the water, every fish 
within twenty feet sees the splash and 
sees the fly. No doubt some are fright- 
ened away, but all are not and these, 
whether from curiosity or anger or a 
desire for a change of diet often in- 
vestigate. It is usually conceded that 
during a flat calm on a lake, it is use- 
less to fish. Glance over the tables 
selected at random from my journal. 

In explanation of the table, please 
note that flies marked thus (#) are 
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By GLEN ANDERSON 


Do not manipulate the fly after it is on the water. Let it float. 


English Salmon flies, tied on No. 4, 
American size hooks. All other flies 
are also No. 4, unless noted otherwise. 


7 fish taken are trout, unless oth- 
erwise noted, and are of two va- 
rieties, viz. rainbow and brown trout, 
known locally as Loch Leven. The 
proportion of brown trout landed is 
generally about 2 to 1 rainbow. They 
do not take a fly as gamely as the 
native, but they are far more sport 
after they are hooked as they break 
water and twist in the air. 

: In the above table the flies mentioned 
in each days fishing are arranged in 
the order of the number of fish taken. 


In my journal, for a given period I 
find that the best flies, listed in order 
of excellence for Madison River, are 
as follows: 


( 1) Imported Dusty Miller Relative value 22 
( 2) a Jock Scott = v: 11 
( 3) = Popham oe ‘ 
( 4) House Fly sd 
( 5) Black Gnat = 
( 6) Imported Silver Doctor iy 
(7) Blue Upright (#) 4 oe 
( 8) Heather Moth * 
( 9) Tippet and Black (#) 4 “ 
(10) Imported Durham Ranger “ 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, 6 and 10 are all im- 
ported English salmon flies tied on 
‘No. 4 American hooks. They resemble 
nothing that flies in the air, crawls on 
the earth or swims in the waters. 





wate 
easy 


Numbers 4, 5, 
7 and 8, in form 
and color are 
something like 
natural insects, 
put the large size 
used does not 
conform to the 
size of natural 
insects. 

As these En- 
glish salmon flies 
are more or less 
similar, a com- 
parison of them 
as against the 
others which 
have a slight re- 
semblance to nat- 
ural insects is 54 
to. 22. 

.The Madison 
waters are not 
easy places in 
which to take 
fish. The trout 
there are more 
difficult to tempt 


Place 


McAllister Lake 


Water 


Weather 


Cloudy | Stormy 


Time 


on" 
ns 
z= 


Taken on Remarks 


Good fishing 


#Dusty Miller Storm arose 





June 7 


McAllister Lake 


| Cloudy 





June 12 


June 12 


June 13 


June 20 


Madison R. 
Varney’s Bridge 


McAllister Lake 


McAllister Lake 


Cloudy | Clear 


Cloudy | Fine 


Stormy 


Lo 
38) 


#Dusty Miller | Very few insects 
Tippet & Black out. 
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Calm to light 
breeze. Rise of fish 
from 11 to 1. 


#Dusty Miller 
Tippet & Biack 
Gray Quill 





Madison R. 
below Ennis 


Clear 





June 20 


McAllister Lake 


| 8. Fork Big 


Hole R. 


McAllister Lake 


Clear 
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#Dusty Miller 





Murky 





June 6 


June 12 


McAllister Lake 


“Medllister Lake 


Madison R. below 


McAllister Lake 


than in any other 

stream in the 

state. The nov- 

ice is invariably unsuccessful, and even 
seasoned anglers, used to other 
streams, have to learn a lot of new 
methods. 


Y observations of the requirements 

for success are (1), heavy tackle; 

(2), large gaudy flies; (3), do not 

skip or move the fly to any extent. 
Give the fish plenty of time. 

In respect to the first item, tackle, I, 
myself, have never had a fine rod. I 
usually purchase a heavy implement 
from $15.00 to $25.00 in: price, and 
wrap it twice between the original 
wrappings. The water is extremely 
swift and the fish heavy. A light rod 
against this combination is useless. 
My reel is a Hardy St. George holding 
about 100 yards of line and it is all 
needed at times. The line itself is a 
short length of level enamel casting 
line, spliced to a backing line of braided 
texture. Leaders are 9 foot, light 
salmon. : 

The second requirement as to flies 
has already been discussed. 

As to manipulation of flies, it has 
long been my idea that it is unneces- 
sary to cast a light fly. Let it hit the 
water but take care that the fly only 
does so; to cut the water with the line 
first or to drop a figure eight of the 
leader down with the fly is fatal. If 
you keep out of sight, you can use 
rough methods. 

In river fishing, do not manipulate 
the fly after it is on the water, let it 
float. It will submerge for a few 
inches. When you feel a fish, wait an 
instant, then give him the dynamite. 
The big fellows in the Madison have 
extremely tough mouths and a solid 
strike must be given to set the hook 
at all. After setting the hook, brace 
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Murky 








Clear { Good 


Courtesy Canadian National Railway 





8 
15 


16 


Talking it over. 


19 


31 


20 


Tippet & Black 
#Dusty Miller 


62 Black spotted 
trout. 
18 grayling. 


House Fly #6 
Gray Hackle 
Yellow #8 


#Dusty Miller 
Tippet & Black 
#Popham 


Very ca!m. 


#Popham 


#Goid Rover Breeze. 


#Gold Rover 


#Dusty Miller 
Heather Moth 





Calm to high wind. 


Very windy. Ex- 
tremely low water. 


yourself and heel 
him. A four or 
five pound rain- 
bow in this swift 
water is like a 
steer on land, if 
he ever gets your 
rod straight you 
can sit down 
right there and 
put on a new 
leader. 


As to the num- 
ber of flies, it is 
not prudent to 
use more than 
one as two large 
fish at a time are 
fatal. I gener- 
ally use three 
flies to start in 
order to deter- 
mine quickly 
what they want; 
a gaudy one on 
the point, a black 
one in the mid- 
dle, and a light, 


moth-like fly for 

the last dropper, 

but it is not good 
practice and I have lost some fine fish 
on this account. 

The lower lake on the Madison is 
heavily grown up with weeds. It is 
impossible to land a large fish (above 
5 pounds), as they immediately make 
for cover, tangle up and break loose. 
As soon as a fish is hooked, it is neces- 
sary to settle the matter at once. If 
you can keep him out of the jungles 
you may land him. 

My method of fishing the lake is to 
float in a breeze, casting about 30 to 
85 feet of line with the wind. Take up 
the slack as you drift, but do not skip 
or manipulate the fly. In calm 
weather, a very Tong cast must be 
made as the fish can then see the boat 
for long distances. Retrieve your cast 
by gentle pulls and rests. After a 
fish rises give him plenty of time be- 
fore setting the hook. If you pull too 
soon your fly will come away empty. 

A perusal of the table will show that 
legal limits have been exceeded in 
many cases. These surplus fish were, 
of course, returned to the water, and 
I can also fall back on Bill Sawyer’s 
explanation. Bill was bragging about 
the size of the horns on a mountain 
sheep he had killed a few days before. 

Said a stranger, “Did you really kill 
a sheep last week?” “Shore,” replied 
Bill proudly. “It’s against the law to 
kill them now, isn’t it?” inquined the 
stranger. “Yah,” Bill bragged, “We 
kill anything when we need meat.” 
“Do you know who I am?” inquired 
the stranger quietly. “No,” replied 
Bill. “I’m the new game warden for 
this district.” “Is that so,” Bill came 
back, “Do you know who I am?” “No,” 
answered the stranger. “Well,” said 
Bill, “I’m the darndest liar in the 
state of Montana.” 
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Part II 


The 


BLACK 
BASS 


Concerning the Breeding 
Habits of Our Most 
Popular Game Fish 


a HE first spawning of our bass at 
the hatchery generally extends 
over a period of about three days, 
during which all the females contain- 
ing ripe eggs will have spawned, and 
if all'the males have proved fertile— 
which is rarely the case—there will be 
no further deposit of eggs until the 
first lot have hatched and the fry have 
been removed. If, however, there are 
males present who are incapable of 
fertilizing the eggs, they will not re- 
main with their nests more than two 
or three days. They seem instinctively 
to know the eggs will not hatch. They 
desert and proceed to form other nests 
in some other location, and if there are 


Taken on 
the fly. 


any females with ripe eggs, there is 
sure to be another spawning followed 
by desertion again in another two or 
three days. Unless these males ‘are 
removed, this will go on through the 
entire spawning period, which is from 
4 to 6 weeks, and the loss from this 
source is in proportion to the number 
of males incapable of fertilizing the 
eggs. If as many as a half dozen of 
such males are present, where the 
total number of females may be one 
hundred, the loss of eggs from this 
source would amount to fully one-half 
the product of the season. Every year 
we encounter more or less of these 
males, even when taken in the wild 


The spawning pools in Mr. Beeman’s Hatchery at New Preston, Connecticut. 
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state, and if a stock of breeders are 
held at the hatchery for a number of 
years, which in the beginning were all 
fertile, infertility will gradually in- 
crease from year to year until finally 
the stock will be practically worthless 
as breeders. Several years ago we 
gave up the attempt to carry our 
breeders the year around at the hatch- 
ery. In fact we were compelled to do 
this because of the increased difficulty 
in securing a_ sufficient number of 
suitable breeders in the wild state, and 
their food quantity and variety to sat- 
isfy them, when carried in small quar- 
ters. In fact, it is impossible to supply 
them with the variety of food they 
would get in the wild state and the 
exercise acquired in securing it, which 
we believe necessary to keep the fish 
in vigorous, healthy reproductive con- 
dition. -About this time a golden 
opportunity came to us to test our 
theory in this respect, through the 
kindness of a wealthy gentleman (Ben- 
jamin R. Kittredge, Carmel, New 
York) who owns a large estate on 


- which are two beautiful lakes of con- 


siderable size, both ideal for black bass. 
One of these lakes he placed entirely 
at our disposal. For a number of 
years we have carried our breeders in 
this lake, building up all the conditions 
necessary for the production of healthy, 
vigorous small-mouthed black bass, and 
today our’ breeders there are nearly 
perfect. We secure our breeders from 
this lake three or four weeks in ad- 
vanee of spawning time. They are 
brought to the hatchery and held there 
until after spawning, after which they 
are returned to the lake where they 
pass the balance of the year practically 
in the wild state. Had not this oppor- 
tunity come to us at the most oppor- 
tune time, we would have experienced 
great difficulty in continuing the prop- 
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agation of the species. The growing 
scarcity of the small-mouthed black 
bass in our open waters, due to lack of 
interest, protection and re-stocking, our 
failure to secure concession of any 
kind in procuring breeders other than 
as prescribed by law in open waters, 
difficulty in properly feeding them at 
the hatchery, together with the other 
difficulties in the propagation of the 
fish, gave to the future a most uncer- 
tain and discouraging outlook. 

This work has not received the en- 
couragement and support it should 
have in the home 
State, and nearly all 
the young bass we 
have produced for a 
number of years 
have been shipped 
out of Connecticut. 

This covers prac- 
tically our observa- 
tions relative to the 
spawning habits of 
small-mouthed black 
bass. Of late years 
we pay little. atten- 
tion to the actual 
spawning of our bass, 
as we cannot have 
much—if © any—influ-- 
ence over this func- 
tion and leave them 
to their own way. 
We do keep close 
watch of the nests 
and eggs after they 
are deposited. 


THE EGGS 


The eggs when 
first deposited are 
about the size of a 
number 6 shot, grey- 
ish white in color, 
adhesive in character 
and attach them- 
selves to each other 
and the stones in the 
nest. The embryonic 
fish begins to form 
on the outside of the 
egg, the egg itself 
becoming the yolk 
sac. In the course of 
three or four days 
the embryos have de- 
veloped sufficiently to 
produce independent 
motion, when they break loose their 
attachment to each other and the 
stones, settling down in the spaces’ be- 
tween the stones. The presence of the 
male, or the use of the test tube, gives 
evidence of live and growing fish which 
are now practically colorless and hid- 
den away in the spaces between the 
stones. A few days later the develop- 
ing fish begin to take on color and to 
work out of the gravel, spreading 
themselves over the nest. In a tem- 


perature ranging from 64 to 70 de- 
grees, about 14 days is required for 
complete development. Then they will 
have become black in color and begin 


to rise from the nest. If the tempera- 
ture should remain as low as 59 to 64 
degrees, about 21 days would be re- 
quired for the full and complete devel- 
opment of the fish. In a temperature 
of more than 70 degrees the same 
results are produced in about 7 days. 


HERE are several factors bearing 
directly on the hatching of the 
eggs. - There must necessarily be a 
combination of favorable conditions to 
produce good results. Each spawning 
period requires three or four days, the 





French River, rendezvous of bass fishermen. 


first beginning soon after the water 
temperature rises to about 64 degrees. 
If for any reason during this period 
the water temperature should fall to 
59 degrees, all spawning will cease 
until it rises sufficiently to start the 
fish spawning again. If the low tem- 
perature continues several days, the 
eggs finally deposited hatch poorly, and 
likewise that portion of eggs deposited 
preceding the falling temperature. We 
have tried to fix the actual degree 
which would prove fatal to the fertili- 
zation and development of the eggs, 
but evidence secured is somewhat con- 
flicting. We have, however, come to 


look on a temperature of 59 degrees 
as unfavorable, and from 60 to 64 as 
favorable. Eggs deposited in a tem- 
verature from 60 to 64 degrees a few 
hours in advance of a falling tempera- 
ture seem to fertilize and will survive 
in a temperature as low as 59 degrees 
and hatch well. Eggs deposited in a 
falling temperature are generally a 
total loss. If a spawning period of the 
fish is interrupted by falling tempera- 
tures and this condition should con- 
tinue for a number of days before the 
water warms up sufficiently to favor 
spawning, the eggs 
then deposited rarely 
hatch well. This may 
be due to the fact 
that the females, be- 
ing compelled to 
carry their eggs-after 
they have _ ripened, 
may have become 
over-ripe and the 
eggs do not fertilize 
when finally deposit- 
ed. 

It quite often hap- 
pens that a fertile 
male does not fertilize 
all the eggs deposited 
and there will be a 
sprinkling of infer- 
tile eggs among the 
fertile ones. These 
dead eggs soon 
change color and 
fungus growths at- 
tack them. This 
fungus spreads in all 
directions around the 
dead egg, enveloping 
all the live eggs in 
the immediate vicin- 
ity, spreading over a 
space the size of a 
silver quarter before 
it has run its course. 
All live eggs attacked 
by fungus are killed. 
The loss is directly in 
proportion to the 
amount of dead or 
infertile eggs pres- 
ent. If in consider- 
able numbers, as 
much as 90 per cent. 
of the live eggs may 
be destroyed. This is 
the result of one con- 
dition we find developing among breed- 
ers carried a number of years at the 
hatchery and eventually they become 
worthless as breeders. This condition 
we also find to exist in a varying de- 
gree from fresh stock secured from the 
wild state in individual specimens of 
males. This is one of the factors 
resulting in our heaviest loss of eggs. 
In our 22 years experience our great- 
est difficulty has been in getting 
enough fry. We expect a yearly 
average loss of fully one-half the eggs 
deposited; in fact, if we get 150,000 
to. 200,000 fry from one-half million 
eggs we consider it all we can expect. 
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Another factor is low temperatures at 
spawning time, resulting in very 
heavy loss. Last year has been the 
most disastrous we have yet encoun- 
tered. Both air and water tempera- 
tures were abnormally low during 
May and early June. In normal sea- 
sons the water temperature in central 
Connecticut should be around 64 de- 
grees about the 10th of May. Other 
conditions being favorable, the bass 
should then spawn and their eggs 
usually hatch very well. Last year the 
water temperature on June first was 
58 degrees and favorable temperature 
for spawning nearly a week later. 
The first spawning period being de- 
layed three weeks, was a total failure. 
The second spawning a week or ten 
days later was likewise a failure. 
Spawning continued in an irregular 
manner until July, not a single egg 
hatching and we were about to con- 
sider the situation a total failure this 
year. However, there were a few eggs 
left giving us one more very light 
spawning. These last eggs hatched 


perfectly, giving us healthy vigorous | 


fry. We sum up the situation as fol- 
lows: The first lot of eggs deposited 
was carried three weeks beyond nor- 
mal, were over-ripe and would not 
fertilize. Three days after these eggs 
were deposited the nests were all de- 
serted by the males. New nests were 
formed, another spawning took place, 
eggs in female still over-ripe. Other 
spawnings continued in quick succes- 
sion until all the over-ripe eggs had 
been deposited. Since the males re- 
mained with each nest only about three 
days, and about three days more being 
required for nest building and spawn- 
ing, so much time was gained as to 
bring the last and final spawning about 
normal. The eggs then deposited, be- 
ing just ripe, hatched well. 


N normal seasons about 14 days are 

required for the hatching of the 
eggs. After the fry are removed, the 
males immediately prepare new nests 
and another spawning follows. With 
females, Nature seems to have provid- 
ed that about such a period should 
elapse between the ripening of eggs 
deposited at different periods. Time 


varying from 7 to 21 days, according 
to temperature, for the development 
of both fry and ripening of eggs. 
About one-half the eggs contained in 
the female ripen and are deposited at 
second spawning, the third and last 
spawning usually being very light. 


THE FRY 

Bass fry do not rise from the nest 
until the yolk sac is absorbed and they 
are ready to take food through the 
mouth. Left to themselves they spread 
out in a loose swarm and are difficult 
to capture. When the fry begin to 
rise, our active work begins. When we 
used spawning boxes we could confine 
them with screens and take our time 
in removing them. Since we discarded 
boxes it is necessary to be right on 


‘the job, taking the fry as fast as they 


rise; otherwise, they soon scatter. 
This is a very busy time at the hatch- 
ery. We are constantly employed 
going from nest to nest until all the 
fry are removed. They are placed in 
large concrete tanks, where they are 
brought to the advanced fry stage, 
when they are ready for planting. 
When the fry first rise from the nest 
they swim about in an aimless manner 
with mouth wide open and assume a 
position at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. For a time they swim about in 
this ‘manner, finally assuming a hori- 
zontal or natural position. They now 
begin to take food through the mouth, 
first feeding on the very small forms 
of crustacea, and here our work of 
feeding begins. I have designed and 


built specially constructed motor boats 
and equipment for the gathering of 
the crustacea im sufficient quantities to 
feed the bass. These boats are oper. 
ated on Lake Waramaug where their 
natural food is more or less abundant 
throughout the season. The crustaceg 
is captured in specially constructed 
nets which are trailed behind the 
boats. At intervals the nets are taken 
in and their contents transferred to a 
pail of water. From two to four hauls 
brings in as much crustacea as should 
be placed in one pail of water. About 
four such pailfuls fill a 40 quart can. 
These cans when filled are taken from 
our crustacea boats by a tender, and 
their contents. placed in the tanks 
where the fry help themselves. Our 
rearing tanks are located close by the 
lake. Our crustacea boats seldom 
operate more than a quarter of a mile 
away from the tanks, confining our 
operations entirely to the central por- 
tion of that part of the lake on which 
the tanks are located and away from 
the shores. The forms of crustacea 
most acceptable to our young bass are 
found near the surface, and our nets 
are seldom allowed to sink below a 
depth of 10 or 12 feet. At greater 
depths another form of crustacea is 
obtained that is not so desirable for 
bass. The varieties most preferred by 
the bass belong to the genus Daphne 
and Cyclops. At times this life is so 
abundant we experience little difficulty 
in securing enough to feed our bass. 
Oecasionally these forms drift out of 
the lake in dense masses. We have a 
specially constructed frame work 
across this outlet by the tanks and at 
such times we capture the crustacea 
right there. Unfortunately this is not 
reliable. As the season advances and 
the demand of our fry is the greatest, 
the crustacea ceases almost entirely to 
leave the lake, and we have to depend 


(Continued on page 430) 
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1... WUD FLANIS 
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Poison Ivy: Notice the upright, stocky 
growth and how it stands above the post 
it grows on. 


V JE had climbed the steep bank 
at the river and were turning 
into a footpath that led back 

through. the low growth of bushes to 

our tent when my companion laid a 

hand heavily on my shoulder. 

“Not that way,” said he, “straight 
ahead and around to the left by the 
other footpath.” 

“Why?” I questioned. “This is much 
the shorter route to our tent.” 

“That’s true,” he replied, “but do 
you know that this footpath is over- 
grown with poison vines? Why, I 
wouldn’t walk that path for anything 
in the world!” 

I had fished and. camped with this 
companion quite a little, but I had 
never known that he was susceptible 
to ivy poisoning. He had been studi- 
ously avoiding this poisonous plant all 
along without my knowing it. 

The susceptibility to being poisoned 
by contact with the poisonous plants 
of our woods and fields or by handling 
clothing or other. articles that have 
been in contact with the plants, varies 
quite a little with different individuals. 





Know Them and Avoid 
Suffering 





Some persons seem to be practically 
immune to such poisoning; others 
suffer attacks on the slightest ex- 
posure. Experience seems to show, 
however, that complete immunity to 
such poisoning does not exist; the sup- 
posedly immune persons often experi- 
encing severe attacks sooner or later 
after much exposure. It is well, there- 
fore, for all persons who are much out- 
doors to familiarize themselves with 
the commoner poisonous plants of our 
woods and fields in order that they 
may avoid unnecessary contact with 
them. 

There are several poisonous plants 
that the outdoorsman will do well to 
avoid’ contact with whenever at all pos- 
sible. Among these are the poison-ivy 
plant, the poison sumac, poison oak, 
and several species of nettles. Wild 
clematis seems to be poisonous to forty 
or fifty per cent of those who come in 
contact with it; while the yellow lady’s 
slipper plant is known to poison a large 
number of those who handle it. While 
one may be more or less immune to 
the poisonous effects of contact with 
some of these plants, it is almost a 
certainty that one is equally suscep- 
tible to the poisonous effects of con- 
tact with others; so one’s only safe 
course is to keep away from all those 
plants that are universally regarded 
as being poisonous, going on the as- 
sumption that one is more likely to 
avoid unpleasant consequences by so 
doing. 


P OISON ivy is known by a variety 
of names, the most common of 
which, perhaps, are poison vine, three- 
leafed ivy, and poison creeper. It is 
an extremely common plant in the east- 
ern and central portions of the United 
States. Farther west, in the Pacific 
coast region, the plant appears as a 
bush, with leaves closely resembling 
those of western oaks. While it ap- 
pears in a variety of forms in differ- 
ent parts of the country and is known 
by a number of names, it is possessed 
with the same virulent properties 
wherever it is found. 

Poison ivy is easily recognized by its 
foliage and by the character of its 
growth. “Leaflets three, let it be” is 









ve ¥ , “ 
The drooping growth of the Virginia 
creeper distinguishes it from the poisonous 
variety. 





an old homely saying that is a very re- 
liable aid in distinguishing between the 
poison-ivy plant and the Virginia 
creeper. The poison ivy has a com- 
pound leaf made up of three leaflets, 
two of which grow opposite on short 
stems, while the end leaflet grows on 
a much longer stem. Another distin- 
guishing characteristic of poison ivy is 
its twig growth, which is stocky and 
frequently upright. Too, the vine-like 
branches of poison ivy have a tendency 
to ascend any convenient support, at- 
taching themselves thereto by means of 
masses. of tiny aerial rootlets, but 
lacking the twining tendrils so com- 
monly found on climbing plants. While 
the various forms in which this plant 
appears in different parts of the coun- 
try make its identity somewhat con- 
fusing, yet its habit of growth and 
general characteristics are such as to 
enable one to recognize it readily when- 
ever encountered, whether as vines or 
shrubs. 

A plant most likely to be confused 
with poison ivy is the Virginia creeper, 
or “harmless ivy,” as it is sometimes 

(Continued on page 432) 
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ON’TS for 


Advice for the 


Novice Canoeman 


Single-Blade Paddlers 


Photos Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


a lot of used but still serviceable 

canoes get treated to a coat of 
paint, enamel or varnish, another lot 
of new ones are bought, and a great 
number of more or less (mostly less) 
competent canoemen get afloat once 
more. And then the Monday news- 
papers begin to print accounts of 
canoeing accidents, many of them 
fatal, and most of them avoidable, if 
the would-be canoemen knew their 
business. 

Properly handled and paddled, the 
modern open canoe, whether all wood, 
or canvas-covered, is as safe as any 
boat of her size afloat. Note the quali- 
fying words, “properly handled and 
paddled.” They mean a lot. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred young men 
and boys, living and moving and hav- 
ing their being south of the Canadian 
boundary, who have had no competent 
instruction in handling and paddling 
canoes, know less than nothing about 
the art, for most of what they think 
they know isn’t so, even if they have 
had two or three season’s experience. 
They simply go along, doing the same 
old wrong things year after year, be- 
cause they know no better. And they 
know no better, probably not because 
they are unwilling to learn, but mainly 
because they have received no instruc- 
tion, or worse, wrong instruction. Con- 
sequently, an unnecessarily large per- 
centage drown themselves, and the 
papers get headline stories, and canoe- 
ing gets a lot of black eyes. 

The writer of this article is not 
going to attempt to teach canoe han- 
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A LONG about this time every year, 


By Maurice D. WILT 


dling and paddling in one lesson. It 
can’t be done. He is simply going to 
try to set down a list of a few “don’ts” 
about handling and paddling an open 
canoe with a single-blade paddle. If a 
novice or ignorant would-be canoeman 
knows what not to do, and practices 
that much faithfully, he is in a fair 
way of finding out what to do, and of 
doing it fairly well, even without much 
instruction. At the worst, he won’t 
fall out of his canoe or upset it, and 
drown himself unnecessarily. 

Don’t buy a couple of big bladed 
limber paddles. The paddle should be, 
for a novice paddler, in no case taller 
than the tip of his nose and need not 
be taller than his chin. The blade 
should be as narrow, and the shaft as 
stiff as can be found in the dealer’s 
stock. It will pay to go over all he 
has, until the right ones are found. 
Always get an extra paddle, and use 
as great care in selecting it as in 
selecting the regular one or two, de- 
pending on whether one or two men 
are to be the usual crew of the canoe. 
The grain of the wood of the paddle 
should be as straight as it is possible 
to find, both in shaft and blade. 


ON’T ever be without a cushion 

that can be used asa life pre- 
server, one for every person in the 
boat. If they are of the kapok filled 
variety, don’t use them until you have 
taken about one third of the stuffing 
out of each one, leaving it fairly flat. 
The remainder will hold your nose and 
mouth out of water if you have to use 
it as a life preserver, and in its flat- 


tened state it is just as comfortable 
and much safer to kneel upon while 
paddling. If of the blow-up variety, 
the same thing applies; don’t blow it 
up as tightly as you can, leave it soft 
and fairly flat. 

Don’t ever get into a canoe unless 
you can swim at least a hundred yards 
with all the clothes on that you will 
wear while in the boat. 

Don’t step into a canoe in any place 
but the exact centre of the width, with 
the foot nearest the canoe, and don’t 
forget to stoop down, grasp both gun- 
wales, draw in the other foot, ‘and 
lower yourself into the proper position, 
kneeling, with as little delay as possible. 

Don’t ever sit on the thwarts or 
crossbraces. They are not intended 
for that purpose, but are intended to 
be used as braces for the buttocks, 
while both knees are on the cushion, on 
the floor of the canoe, the only safe 
paddling position for the novice or 
canoeman of little experience. Some 
time when it gets good and rough, from 
a black squall or from the big waves 
of a passing steamer that you have got 
too close to, you may even have to sit 
right on the floor of the canoe. Don’t 
delay getter there a little while before 
you have to. It is almost impossible 
to capsize, except intentionally, a canoe 
with the crew sitting on the floor, but 
you cannot do any. very effective pad- 
dling while in that position. 

Don’t get discouraged and disgusted, 
‘and don’t quit the game, just because 
your shins and ankles begin to ache 
after paddling on your kness for a few 
minutes. Stick it out as long as you 































































tan, then sit on the floor awhile until 
they get rested and the kinks are out, 
and start at it again. You will be the 
better canoeman in the end, and you 
will have stronger will-power and fiber 
as well as stronger; better looking legs 
and ankles. -There are quite a number 
of things beside praying that are best 


‘ done on the -knees, and paddling a 


canoe with a single blade paddle is one 
of them. 


HERE are lots of better canoemen 

than you are or ever will be, who 
have gotten just as achy about the 
shins and ankles as you ever will, but 
who have stuck it out, and they are 
real canoemen today, who can make a 
canoe do any thing and go anywhere 
that they please, within reason. 

Don’t kneel against the end thwarts 
when alone in the canoe. The centre 
thwart should be from twelve to eight- 
een inches nearer the stern than the 
bow, and just in front of it, with the 
knees spread well apart, is the place 
for the lone canoeman. 

Don’t take a girl into a canoe who 
cannot swim. Unless you want to give 
her a ducking, don’t let any girl pas- 
senger sit anywhere in a canoe’except 
on a low cushion on the floor, and don’t 
let her get up to get out, or for any 
purpose unless you have the canoe run 
up well into shallow water or unless 
the canoe is held steadily 
to a dock or slip. 

Don’t forget to buy 
Robert E. Pinkerton’s 
book, “The Canoe, Its 
Selection, Care and 
Use.” And don’t forget 
to read, study and prac- 
tice what it teaches. It 
is absolutely the best 
manual of canoeing with 
the single-blade paddle, 
that I ever saw or heard 
of. The only branch it 
does not treat of is rac- 
ing, and by the time any 
canoeman is good 
enough to go in for that, 
he will be no novice. 

That the paddling 
position of one man sit- 
ting on either one of 
the end seats is danger- 
ous may be proved very 
easily. The water line 
plane of. an empty canoe 
in still water, that is, 
the area upon which it 
floats, is a long ellipse 
with somewhat pointed 
ends. With a crew on 
board, and its weight 
evenly distributed as it 
should be, the shape of 
the water line plane is 
not greatly changed; it 
is somewhat larger, the 
width is greater, but the 
length changes very 
little, though the ends 
are somewhat sharper. 





If, however, the weight is shifted con- 
siderably nearer to either end, as with 
the end seat position of the crew, the 
shape of the water-line plane is 
changed to that of an isosceles triangle 
with somewhat curved long sides, a 
very flat base or short side toward the 
middle of the canoe, and a sharply 
pointed apex, owing to the end in 
which the crew sits being more deeply 
sunk in the water. The total area is 
also decreased, for while the displace- 
ment is the same as when the crew is 
near the middle, part of the displace- 
ment is made up by the more deeply 
sunk end under the crew. And the 
position of the crew is directly over 
almost the narrowest part of the tri- 
angle, where the water line plane 
tapers to almost nothing. Naturally 
the canoe is much less steady, and the 
unsteadiness is increased by the high 
sitting position. The centre of gravity 
of the crew is much higher than it 
would be were he kneeling, and that 
centre of gravity is much more liable 
to shift because of the lack of the 
bracing done by the spread knees in 
the correct kneeling position. With a 
crew of two, both sitting, the situation 
is a little better, but not much. The 
water line plane is not decreased, as 
is the case with one man in one end, 
but the high centre of gravity and the 
unsteadiness caused by the lack of 





At the head of navigation. 


knee bracing constitute dangerous fac- 
tors. 

The high sitting position on an end 
seat using a single-blade paddle is not 
only dangerous, it is inefficient. Not 
nearly as effective paddling can be 
done while sitting as while in the cor- 
rect kneeling posture. The truth of 
this can be demonstrated by asking 
two or three questions. Any canoeman 
who will answer them to himself, hon- 
estly, needs no other proof. Did any 
one ever see a canoe, with paddler or 
paddlers sitting on the end seats, win 
a race from a canoe of equal speed 
with equally good men in the kneeling 
position, near the centre of their boat? 
The question might be put in even 
stronger form. Did any one ever see 
a properly instructed paddler even 
enter a race while sitting on the end 
seat, unless the conditions of the race 
called for that position? 

I do not think I can be accused of 
irrelevancy or unfairness in bringing 
in a race as a test of efficiency, for 
after all, a contest of speed is probably 
as good a test as any, of general effici- 
ency in paddling. Perhaps running a 
rapid with one man as a crew with a 
single blade, is a better one. Try and 
do that while sitting on one of the end 
seats, and see what happens. 

Another “Don’t” concerning the ac- 
tual handling of the paddle itself may 
not be amiss. I say 
again, don’t forget that 
you are not only much 
safer, but that you can 
do much more effective 
paddling while kneeling, 
than in the sitting posi- 
tion. 

The usual stroke of 
the untaught paddler, 
sitting on an end seat, 
is a rather slow, long 
one. The paddle is 
trailed in the water at 
the end of the stroke, 
and its blade is twisted 
outward in an effort to 
keep the canoe straight. 
Twenty to twenty-five 
‘strokes per minute is 
about the limit of such 
a stroke. 

The stroke of a good 
canoeman is something 
very different. His pad- 
dle enters the water in 
a nearly vertical posi- 
tion, with the upper arm 
extended across the body 
toward the paddle. The 
elbow and wrist of the 
upper arm are pretty 
stiff throughout the 
stroke. All the motion 
is from the shoulder, 
and it is accompanied by 
a faHing forward of the 
body from the hips, thus 
getting weight into the 
stroke. The lower arm 
(Continued on page 448) 
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The Short Rod and 
the Small Stream 


Pi 


I have devoted much time to the bro 


plugs which gets me and gets 
me right. It does not so much 
matter whether I actually catch a fish 
or not, so long as I have an opportunity 
to cast; with just enough hazard in 
the game to make it interesting, and, 
of course, a bare chance of taking a 
bass. Now, one may fish from a boat, 
with or without a boatman, and enjoy 
it; but for true rest and recreation and 
utmost joy, forever commend me to a 
small river possessed of ‘-wadeable 
stretches, and deep, silent pools where 
an unwary man can drink standing up. 
The constantly changing scene as the 
angler works along, together with the 
unexpected problems presented at every 
bend and rapid, keeps him at his best 
and the sport never satiates. Now, 
there is a sameness about lake fishing, 
even under the best of conditions, that 
can not be obviated. 
Perhaps I should pause right here 
long enough to say that I am a lake- 
fisher too, devoting more time to the 


r |“ rines is something about casting 


broad, quiet surfaces than I have any . 


business devoting, for I have a living 
to earn and a family to support. There 
is something about fishing, any sort or 
variety of fishing, which gradually in- 
veigles a man to the point where he 
will say, “If fishing interferes with 
business, let the business go.” Make 
your million before you take up an- 
gling or you will never make it. Well, 
that’s that! 
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By 
O, W. SMITH 


PLUGGIN’ 


Sees 


A ater alaccaben 8 a Sch hal, 


I have evolved a sort of peripatetic 
angling outfit, so to speak, so compact 
and complete that I can go anywhere, 
wade any stream, follow any river’s 
bank, unburdened yet efficiently pano- 
plied. This outfit of mine has come 
into existence through a long process 
of selection and rejection. Obviously 
it must contain only the essentials, the 
absolute necessaries. I have gone fish- 
ing with fellows who toted a small 
trunk full of plugs and other para- 
phernalia, and when it came to select- 
ing a particular lure, it was almost as 
serious as business and consumed as 
much time as selecting a wife. Oh, I 
have such trunks, filled to overflowing 
with all sorts of wrinkles and jim- 
cracks, but I have learned that in 
actual fishing, over-much tackle is 
what Solomon said knowledge is, a 
“weariness to the flesh.” Of course I 
always wish for something else, some 
other lure, but if I had the whole con- 
tents of my tackle-cabinet right with 
me I would not be satisfied. 


POSSESS a belt-box, curved to fit 

the: body, which accommodates 
enough tackle, with an extra reel and 
some other things, to satisfy any but 
a dyed-in-the-wool fan. A half dozen 
plugs are a-plenty. Then I have a 
leather pocket case which holds three 
plugs, and if a man knows his stream 
and the idiosyncrasies of its bronze- 
backs, three plugs, carefully selected, 


‘is the only fish-getter. 


ALONG 


Courtesy Cancdian 
National Railway 


ad_quiet sur,aces. 


should be sufficient. A white and red, 
a yellow, a green; sometimes .a black 
instead of one or the other of the 
latter, as you choose. As to the shape 
and make, select your own. I prefer 
the surface-underwater variety, for if 
I want to turn my attention from the 
fishing to watch a bird, I want to be 
perfectly sure the lure is not going to 
the bottom and getting into all sorts 
of unsportsman-like trouble. Oh, there 
are deep holes on nearly all streams, 
where, when bass are in a mood to 
seek the depths, that a simon-pure 
underwater which sounds the bottom, 
Understand, I 
know the value of such lures, but I do 
not like to be bossed by them the way 
one must be in order to keep free of 
trouble. After all, I doubt if color 
and shape is as determining a factor 
as we sometimes imagine; it is the 
understanding and fish-wisdom of the 
angler that counts. Of course you will 
not agree, but that is perfectly all 
right. 

In the matter of a reel I am thor- 
oughly converted to the level-winder, 
because I am a bit lazy, and because 
when playing a fish I want to give all 
my attention to the leaping, .gyrating 
ichthyic dynamo. If I miss a single 
aerial venture, I feel cheated. Then 
too, when just casting, to see how far 
and accurately I can throw, I do: not 
want to be bothered with spooling the 
line. Of course there is no doubt but 
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that the level-winder does militate 


somewhat against ultra-long casts, but 
who cares to do tournament work when 
just fishing? Anyway, more bass are 
taken under fifty feet than over! I 
know of no modern device that adds 
more to an angler’s comfort and en- 
joyment than a level-winding reel. 


_* to the rod, a word will just have 
to suffice. I am pretty thoroughly 
wedded to the 5% footer, light and 
resilient to a fault, but with sufficient 
pack-bone to stand up against a three- 
pound small mouth. I know there are 
anglers who believe such “short” rods 
are actionless, but it must be they 
never handled a really fine split- 
bamboo. I can get all the thrills out 
of using my pet one-piece split-bamboo 
that I get when using my 2%-ounce 
fly-rod, and when I say that, I have 
said a mouthfull. If you are still 
agnostic as regards the actionableness 
of that split-bamboo caster of mine, I 
just want: to take you fishing on my 
river next summer; but you can not 
use that rod, dear no, I do not want to 
see its back broken. Believe me, one 
unappreciative of its slenderness and 
the fighting ability of the bass to be 
found in my stream, would smash it. 
As to the remainder of my outfit 
(and I carry several things in the 
pockets of my rig), I will mention only 
the little cooking kit which is always 
particeps criminis when I go a-fishing. 
Never mind its trade name, there are 
several “just as good” on the market. 
Two little fry-pans which slip into the 
kettle, and two drinking cups that slip 
over either end of the kettle. The 
whole thing will actually slip into a 
great coat pocket; but I carry it in my 
fishing-basket, folded in a waterproof 
bag. That’s that, 
and that’s 
enough . Why in 
the name of 
Izaak Walton, 
who never fished 
for bass, is it 
essential that 
every article 
published now-a- 
days has to do 
with outfit and 
how, how, how? 
For Pete’s sake, 
give us a rest on 
some of that 
practical stuff, 
and tell us of the 
joys of angling, 
the thrill of the 
battle, the blan- 
dishment of the 
Open. If that’s 
heresy, and 
knocks this out 
of publication, 
that’s all right, 
you won’t see it, 
that’s all. cs 
I enjoy fishing Rete en 
from the bank, 


It does happen! 


but I prefer to wade; I am pretty sure 
to get in before night anyway, hook- 
ing a branch or root on the far side 
of the stream, and being compelled to 
cross the river to release it. Of course 
one can pull till something breaks, 
but who wants to? Saleratus Bill is 
saying now that a good caster would 
not hook anything on the other bank, 
but Saleratus would say that, being 
Saleratus, and never having had the 
fun of casting for small-mouth on my 
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They could wade it, but would get their feet wet. 


river. While the average fish weighs, 
say, a pound-and-a-half, once in a while 
I hook into a lunker of five pounds or 
so, and then, oh boy, what sport! 

I remember one day, I was casting 
over the river from the bank, working 
a section too deep to wade. Some am- 
bitious farmer had constructed a wire 
fence well out into the river, making a 
watering-place for his stock. You 
know that even so simple an obstruc- 
tion as a fence-post will offer refuge 
to a small-mouth. So I sent out my 
lure and struck just as it should, in 
the thin, wavering shadow cast by the 
column of cedar. With a smash and 
resounding splash, a bass had it. Be- 
fore I could prevent, he went into the 
air and over the trailing strand of 
barbed-wire. Of course the line caught 
and of course the fish tore loose, leav- 
ing me fast to the wire, out where the 
water was shoulder-deep. I did not 
want to lose that lure or break my 
line, so I succumbed to the inevitable, 
disrobed, and sans everything save a 
straw hat, went right in after it. 


HERE the water is anywhere 

from knee-deep up to the point 
of wading safety, the stream is ideal 
and the fishing past improvement. 
Mind I say the “fishing,” not the 
catching, though any day J can make 
shift to get a brace of goodly small- 
mouth and better, and I submit that 
when a man can be assured of a pair 
of small-mouth of an evening, he 
should be perfectly content. The day 
is past when a man should take the 
limit. 

My stream has long stretches, rock- 
strewn and_ boulder-choked, swift 
rapids, where the water snarls and 
growls as it makes its way along. 
There, in mid- 
summer the 
small - mouth 
hang out, at- 
tracted by the 
well - stirred 
water and good 
feeding. There 
are days, when 
to cast in behind 
almost any of 
those boulders, is 
to raise a bass, 
though not al- 
ways to succeed 
in bringing him 
to net. With the 
first prick of the 
hook he flings 
himself bodily 
into the air, to 
splash inevitably 
down into the 
swiftest current 
on either side. 
Unless just the 
right tension is 
maintained upon 
the line, the 
proper pressure 
(Cont. on p. 435) 
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7h SELF ARROW 
and ‘How to Build It 


By Donatp M. Coie 


deal with the 

self arrow 
whose dimensions 
are in keeping 
with those of the 
bow described in 
the May issue of 
FOREST AND 
STREAM. It has 
been said that it 
is more difficult to 
make a fair arrow 
than a good bow. 
I would question 
this somewhat; but 
of one thing I am certain, a fine ar- 
row is difficult to make; yet with the 
use of a fair amount of intelligence 
and some practice you should be able 
to turn out arrows that will fly swift 
and true. Someone has said, “With a 
good bow and a good arrow you should 
shoot well, with a poor bow and a good 
arrow you should still shoot fair, but 
with a good bow and a poor arrow all 
is- lost.” These things I mention to 
impress upon you at the start the 
importance of good shafts. 

There are many kinds of arrows, 
some of which are: barreled, chested, 
footed and self. The last is the best 
suited to our purpose, as it is more 
easily made than the others and for 
the beginner its making lays the 
foundation for the manufacture of all 
the rest. 

Each part of an arrow has a name, 
so for convenience, at least, let us learn 
them: 


[‘ this, we will 


Shaft. Completed arrow, also the 
wood portion. 
Shaftment. Part of ar- 
row where feathers are 
placed. 
Nock. Slot in end of ar- 
row. 


Feather. - As commonly 
used, also one trimmed or 
cut for arrow. 

Vane. Arrow feather. 

Arrow Head. Foremost 
part of arrow, nowadays 
usually of steel and used in 
hunting, other heads such 
as pile heads for target 
work. 

Uniformity in your ar- 
rows or lack of it means 
the difference in hitting the 
mark often or hitting it oc- 
casionally. This will be 
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brought home to you with ever-increas- 
ing force as your experience in arch- 
ery grows. Let no detail be too small 
in the making of your tackle to be 
overlooked or done in a half-hearted or 
slip shod manner. 

The tools I use are as follows: small 
vise, copeing saw, 4-inch rat-tail file, 
6-inch knife blade, 6-inch square file, 
carpenters 2-foot rule, two knives such 
as are fitted with a safety razor blade, 
oil-stone and a piece of leather for 
sharpening them. 

The materials needed are: 5/16-inch 
birch shafts, feathers, ribbonzine, 
paints, glue, shellac, No. 18 escutcheon 
pins, ferrule, pile or hunting heads, sand 
paper and steel wool. Any of these 
materials may be purchased from deal- 
ers in archery supplies, although you 
may plane out your own shafts, but 
this is slow and for the novice at- 
tended with varying results, and -I 
would advise that a number of shafts 
be purchased. The feathers used come 





A miss and a hit. 


The end of 
the stalk. 


from the wing of 
a turkey and are 
the last great 
feathers at the tip 
of the wing, nar- 
row, long and with 
stiff vanes. Per- 
haps you have a 
friend who raises 
these birds and 
from whom you 
may secure a sup- 
ply of feathers. 
For my own use 
I usually make 
them five or ten at 
a time instead of one now and then, 
so let us start by selecting five shafts. 


pace up a shaft and glance down 
its length; if it be crooked it may 
be straightened, providing the bends 
are not too short. Look it over care- 
fully seeing that it is free from knots 
or curls and is straight grained. Now 
with an end in each hand, thumbs ex- 
tended towards each other and laying 
along the under side of the shaft, bend 
it upwards. If it breaks it would have 
been unworthy of being formed into 
an arrow, if it bends easily, discard it, 
but if it is stiff and strong and resists 
the pressure firmly, lay it aside. This 
stiffness is called spine. Without it an 
arrow flirts or buckles when it leaves 
the bow, loses-‘much of its power and 
does not fly true. Spine is of prime 
importance. Repeated trials will per- 
fect your judgment in this. Select 
four more shafts and those that are 
crooked may be straightened by heat- 
saa ing over a flame and then 
-- 98) bending over the base of 
the hand using a long lev- 
erage, not a short one. If 
they are slightly rough 
sand them down a bit, how- 
ever, do not overdo it. 

Cut them to a length of 
28 inches and placing them 
with the ends against some 
straight-sided object to hold 
them evenly, lay your rule 
across the shafts 144 inches 
from the end and with a 
single stroke of the pencil 
mark all. Down the shaft 
from this first mark place 
another, the distance be- 
tween the two being %-inch 
greater than the length of 
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HUNTING ARRon. 


the feather to be used. This part is 
the shaftment. 
In cutting nocks care should be taken 


to make them of even depth and width . 


as the bow string is served to fit the 
nock and not vice versa. Place a shaft 
in the vise, one end projecting above 
the jaws an inch or two. With the 
copeing saw make two cuts, close to- 
gether, 14-inch deep and across the 
grain. Trim out the center portion. 
Any slight unevenness may be trued 
up with the knife blade file. A nail 
of correct diameter is excellent for 
testing the width of nocks. The bot- 
tom of the noeck is rounded with the 
rat-tail file, enlarged slightly, and the 
center should be filed to a low crest 
(see sketch). The end of the shaft is 
rounded nicely with sand paper and 
the square file used to bevel the ex- 
treme end of the nock as illustrated. 
This last admits the string more eas- 
ily. These details should be per- 
formed with care. 
An arrow when 
placed on the 
string should fit 
just snugly enough 
to hold its own 
weight but should 
not require force 
to nock. 
Ribbonzine is a very thin 
silk ribbon used; I believe, in 
tying candy boxes. Two or 
three turns of this should be 
laid on the shaft in Le Pages 
glue, close to the. nock. It prevents the 
shaft from splitting. 1n hunting arrows 
place an escutcheon pin just back of 
the cock feather, it enables you to nock 
the- arrow properly by touch while 
keeping your eyes on the game. The 
shaftment or portion of the shaft be- 
tween the marks should be sized with 
Duponts) Household Cement, it dries 
almost instantly, and the rest may be 
given a coat of white shellac applied 
by pouring a small quantity on a cloth 
and drawing the shaft through it. 
Feathers come next and as I have 
stated the last five or six great feath- 
ers from the tip of a turkey’s wing 
are best. Select those of even size and 
thickness, and this is very, important, 
from the-same side of the bird. Feath- 
ers have a concave and a convex side 
and on an arrow all three vanes must 
be all right hand or all left hand 
feathers, not two rights and one left. 
Laying a feather on a board, con- 
cave side up, split the quill down the 
center and full length. Have a card- 
board pattern and place this on the 
feather against the quill. Holding it 
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with a finger, cut around the edge but 
do not sever the quill until as many 
vanes have -been cut as the whole 
feather will allow. A very keen blade 
is required for this, so frequent honing 
and stropping is necessary. Having 
cut the number required, next trim the 
quill. I find an ordinary 2-foot rule 
such as carpenters use admirable for 
holding the feathers for this process. 
The sketch shows the position of the 
blade for trimming’ the quill which 
should be about 1/32-inch thick, and the 
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perpendicular cut made even with the 
side of the feather. 

The fletehing proper or placing the 
feathers on the shaft requires the most 
skill and is the most important opera- 
tion. If all else be performed with ex- 
acting care and this be faulty, your 
pains have gone for naught, as your 
arrow will be erratic in flight. To 
prepare the cut feathers take a piece 
of cloth 20 inches or so square (woolen 
is best), fold it once and saturate it 
thoroughly with boiling water, press 
the water out between two boards and 
placing the feathers on one-half of the 
cloth, fold the other half over them, 
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place a board on top and on this a 
weight of five or ten pounds. Allow 
them to steam for four or five minutes 
to soften the quill. 

Many different glues are used to 
stick the feathers to the shaft, but I 
prefer Duponts Household Cement. 

Place a shaft in the vise, the plane 
of the nock in a horizontal position 
and taking a feather from the cloth 
(do not leave the rest uncovered), 
hold it between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand. With the tube 
of glue in the right hand press a bead 
to the opening and as you draw the 
quill across it keep the bead constant 
so that the glue may be evenly dis- 
tributed. Next press the feather on 
the shaft between the marks and at 
right angles to the plane of the nock. 
It is the cock feather. The other two 
are spaced equi-distant about the shaft, 
see sketch. This arrangement allows 
them to slip past the bow more read- 
ily. This placing of the vanes will 
test your steadiness of hand. Remem- 
ber no matter how fine the shaft if 
the fletching be poorly done you will 
have an arrow next to worthless, In 
placing the feather, see that they are 
straight with the shaft and stand 
squarely away from it, also space them 
evenly. Practice alone will help you 
in this, no amount 
of advise makes a 
fine arrow. 

Some hold the 


7 feathers in place 


until dry by using 

pins, others by 
wrapping a fine thread about them 
spirally, letting it slip between the 
feather sections and rest on the 
quill, still others by the use of 
clamps. There are many methods 
and I have tried all that have come 
to my attention and my experience 
is that nothing beats sticking them 
on by hand. 

Lay your arrows away for at least 
three hours to allow the glue to set 
firmly after which time bevel the quill 
that projects beyond the feather and 
wrap the shaft at this point with rib- 
bonzine laid in glue. This is done to 
hold the feathers more firmly and pre- 
vents them from lifting when shoot- 
ing through brush or grass. 

Arrows look much better when 
painted and I prefer paints that are 
quiek drying. To hold the arrow for 
this work make a cradle as shown. 
Pajnt between the feathers, taking care 
not to get paint on the vanes. The 
crest is used to distinguish one man’s 
arrow from another and to better lo- 
cate arrows that are lost. It is placed 

(Continued on page 437) 
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Capturing 
the Giant 
Bass of 
Station 
Camp 
Creek 


HEN Andy 
Sanderson 
stepped into my 


office at eleven-thirty one 
Saturday morning about 
two years ago, his usu- 
ally placid face was red, 
as if somebody had been 
imposing on him. Out- 
side it was spring. Any- 
body with half an eye 
and no ear at all could 
tell. Birds were flirting 
and shouting and tum- 
bling like they had been 
drinking some of the 
intoxicating wine which 
surely must have been 
stored up in that soft, 
southern breeze. Now if 
Andy had been a bird—? 
But Andy is a fisherman 
and he was too intoxi- 
cated .with spring to 
even tumble about. 

“Say,” he accosted me 
as belligerently as if I 
had hit him in the face 
with a wet landing net, 
“you remember my tell- 
ing you about that 
small-mouth black bass way up under 
that old unused bridge on Station 
Camp Creek?” 

“Yes, I know every scale on him,” 
said I, sneering at Andy with all the 
sarcasm and venom at my command, 
“Yes, I know him. That’s all you’ve 
talked about all winter. What makes 
me as sore as an overly-caressed boil 
though, Andy, is the fact that you 
knew all last season that that fish was 
there and tried in secret to catch him 
and never said one word about him 
until this winter. I think it was an 
unseasonable trick and what I mean is, 
there comes no seasons for such treat- 
ment; especially since we wade the 
same streams, believe in the same flies 
and both are superstitious about hav- 
ing a south wind.” 

I, somehow or other, felt that Andy’s 
attitude wasn’t fair, although every 
fly fisherman has his big fish spotted 
somewhere and knows something of 
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his habits, his feeding time, his lair 


and his weight. They know a lot of 
things about him they don’t tell and 
they don’t know a lot of things about 
him they do tell. Well, Andy had been 
bragging that his fish weighed seven 
pounds; wouldn’t strike a thing—not 
a lure under heaven would attract 
him. Andy had even figured out the 
direction the big fish would run when 
he was hooked—if this ever happened. 
You understand just how it is, for you 
are thinking about the big one that 
struck you and missed while the giant 
tail threshed and boiled the waters 
into a cyclone, leaving you with a 
memory that will always ache. I had 
an ache of that kind for four years, 
but I caught my fish at last—that’s 
another story. 

“Aw, don’t get sore about it,’ Andy 
replied earnestly, “You know how it is, 
I thought I’d catch him every time I 
went up there—thought I’d land him 
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and show him to you— 
make you as envious as 
I was the day you 
caught the big pet of 
yours.” 

Now, I loved Andy, 
You know how you love 
a big fellow like Andy 
who owns one of those 
gorgeous, outdoor smiles 
that trails away into 
sympathy when a 
friend’s in need. You 
know. A heart as big 
as a watermelon and as 
ripe. Andy was some 
fly fisherman, too. Gosh! 
How he could fondle a 
tiny bit of delicate color, 
loop it daintily on a fly 
line and cast it? Cast it 
as a great artist casts 
a bit of color on canvas 
to convert a mere paint- 
ing into a masterpiece. 
Right on the spot. Let 
me say it again so’s 
youll understand. 
GOSH! 

I looked out the win- 
dow. A blue bird was 
sitting on the tip top of one of those 
dead little trees. that some murdering 
robber had taken from the sanctity of 
the cool, deep woods to transplant to a 
factory site. This one had died of 
pure disgust and the bluebird was 
gurgling to the blue skies overhead 
“fit to bust.” 

“Let’s get out of this,” said I, turn- 
ing to Andy. 

“C’mon.” 


a es the whistle blew, releasing a 
half day to two perishing souls. 
We raced from the office, and in a few 
seconds the flivver was doing her stuff 
headed for ‘the open. It was April and 
fishing season not yet on, but Andy and 
I were on our way to take a long, 
lingering look at Station Camp creek 
where it flowed under the old, unused 
bridge far back in the hids from 
whence it hastened on its winding 
course to the Cumberland River. * 
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At one-thirty o’clock, to be exact, 
Andy Sanderson and I were standing on 
the rickety bridge over Station Camp 
Creek, a little more than thirty miles 
from the office. The flivver stood, a 
punch of red hot tin, a matter of two 
hundred yards down the road, steam 
rolling from the radiator like a snort- 
ing voleano. The last ten miles of the 
trip had been rough. We would have 
broken some proud Lizzie’s record had 
the road been as good as the first 
twenty miles of the highway on which 
we began the trip. When I start out 
fishing or go out to look at a fish, my 
Lizzie knows Who’s Who and Why’s 
Why and all about it and we roll back 
tracks. 


HE water was so clear under the 
bridge that it seemed as if I could 
reach down with my hand and scoop 
up the sand that glistened and spar- 
kled on the bottom, although I knew 
the water to be at least six feet deep. 
“Can’t you see him! Gad! He’s 
there. Right there,” the big fish was 
so evident to Andy Sanderson that his 
hand on my arm crushed down hard 
and trembled in his excitement. I 
leaned farther over the dilapidated old 
guard rail and bored into the clear, 
deep pool with all the eagerness hun- 
gry eyes, that had been dreaming .all 
winter of such a sight, could command. 
“Right there,” insisted Andy, point- 
ing a compelling finger as if he might, 
with no effort, place it on the dorsal 
fin of the bass. Then came a slight 
lull in the wind and I saw him. Great 
Fighting Pumpkins! What a magnifi- 
cent spectacle he presented. I had 
been expecting to see an impressive 
sardine: down somewhere near the floor 
of the pool. But this? I stepped back 
to the middle of the bridge, got flat on 
my stomach and wiggled quietly to.the 
edge so as not to disturb him, and yet 
get a better view. At first he appeared 
like a long stick or perhaps a shadow 
cast by some object overhead. Then, 
as my eyes became accustomed to the 
gentle movement on the surface of the 
water, I could see him plainly. He lay 
there like a great fish carved in bronze, 
his pectoral fins only giving an impres- 
sion of life, so slowly did they move. 
“Andy,” said I, reverently, “forgive 
me, old fellow. I’m sorry if I ever, by 
word or implication, cast any doubt 
on all the things you said about that 
fish last winter. That is, except the 
weight, Andy, you couldn’t weigh 
yourself correctly on a pair of auto- 
matic scales. Why, that bass will 
weigh ten pounds.” 

Andy grinned. There was proud 
triumph in that grin. I hear so many 
fish stories myself and tell so many 
that I am guilty of being somewhat of 
a skeptic. Still, there is no one in the 
world who loves a fish story better 
than I, be it true or a fabrication. And 
I had smiled cynically at not a few of 
the statements he had made about this 
monster. I had fished this hole numer- 





ous time and I didn’t know that fish 
was there. I didn’t know there was 
such a fish in Station Camp. And 
right there under my stomach was as 
kingly a small-mouth black bass as I 
had ever seen. 

“Andy,” said I earnestly, with eyes 
still glued to the depth of the pool, 
“did you say he never eats anything? 
Is it natural, Andy, that he has grown 
up like this on nothin’? It’s too bad,” 
I wandered on, “that you have wanted 
to do this thing—prayed to do this 
thing—worshipped at this shrine and 
it sounds ungrateful in me after our 
years of friendship but, Andy, I’m 
goin’ to catch this baby whale—goin’ to 
prove to you that he eats somethin’.” 

“All right, Isaak,” said Andy, with a 
sarcastic snort, “when you catch that 
fish I am going to give you the best 
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Andy started the ball ‘rolling. 


fly-casting reel the market affords. I’ve 
tried everything. Bugs, flies, minnows, 
mice, lizards—everything. I’ve seen 
him rise, too; I don’t know what he 
was after, but when he came, up the 
water boiled and surged about like a 
cyclone had stirred it.” 


SLID a little further over the edge 

of the bridge in order to get just a 
little nearer the bass, and a large peb- 
ble rattled down—when the rippJes had 
smoothed out the fish was gone. 

“Too bad,” exclaimed Andy. “He 
was good for the sore eyes. Was see- 
ing him worth the trip up here?” 

“Worth it?” said I. “Why, I’ll get 
more thrills from now on out of this 
trip than a country boy gets from his 
first circus. I’ll be fishin’ for this baby 
all night. He has a different point of 





view from yours, no doubt, Andy. 
You see, I am goin’ to try to get his 
point of view,” I grinned. “Let’s go 
up to the old tree and look around. 
I’d like to see how that water comes 
in at the upper end.” 

Above us about fifty yards stood a 
friendly old oak tree with its ancient 
roots embedded firmly in the earth. 
The creek had, for years, striven 
mightily to displace it, but, despite the 
high water that descended against it 
through the winter season, the oak 
had stood fast, causing the creek to 
turn aside and flow around it. This 
constant procedure had left a deep 
bank beyond the oak, forming an eddy. 
A great, gnarled limb of the old tree 
stretched across the hole from the 
jetty so low to the water that there 
was possibly not more than six feet 
between its leafy decorated branches 
and the current. 

Andy irritated me by his wise reti- 
cence as we left the dilapidated bridge 
and quietly approached the tree from 
the south side of the stream. A cat 
bird was fluttering up and down the 
big limb as if in great distress. 
“There’s a nest,” said Andy as we 
slipped a little nearer. Then to our 


surprise a young cat bird fluttered ex-_ 


citedly from the limb and tried its 
first flight toward the far side. Lower 
and lower it came to the water, despite 
its frantic efforts. Then it struck. 
There was a swishing and whirling of 
the water as if a big propellor on a 
motor had been put into action and the 
cat bird disappeared. 


NDY and I looked at each other. 

There was something crafty in 
Andy’s eyes. I know there was in 
mine. We were both thinking of the 
same thing. Each of us was secretly 
wondering how we could make an arti- 
ficial cat bird that would flutter on the 
water and take that fish to the chagrin 
of the other. A live bird was not in 
our repertoire of lures. 

“You are a wise old bird,” said Andy, 
“right now you imagine that I would 
never think of a cat bird lure even 
after that fish took one right under 
my eyes. I was trying to imagine the 
same thing about you.” We _ both 
laughed. “Let’s make it a sporting 
proposition,” Andy suggested eagerly, 
“Let’s come-up here together every 
possible chance we have and each of 
us make a separate try at him. That 
will be easy. We can approach the 
pool at different times from different 
angles and neither. of us disturb the 
fish for the other. What do you say?” 

“It’s a go,” I took him up enthusi- 
astically, “Then when I catch him 
there will be no need for proof and 
all that sort of thing—in other words 
you won’t have to take my word for 
it.’ 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Andy 
cantly. 

For over two years after this com- 

(Continued on page 444) 
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BUFFALO DAYS 


The Story of 
Lally Doney 


WAS in my office busily at work, 

when the door opened and Lally 

Doney entered. His six feet-one of 
bone and muscle was bent but little by 
his seventy-six years; his eyes were 
bright and his step quick; his thick 
iron-gray hair stuck out straight from 
under his beaver-skin cap; his dress 
was that of the average western 
rancher. 

Lally’s father was a French “breed” 
and his mother was half English and 
half Chipewa. She spoke good En- 
glish and taught him to read and 
write. 

Lally was looking at a couple 
of buffalo skulls which are over 
my library. “That one on the 
west wall,” he said, “was about 
ten or twelve years old when he 
died. You can tell, because the 
points of his horns are worn 
down; but that one on the south. 
wall was about five or six years 
old when he cashed in.” 

He took a cigarette from his 
pocket with one hand, while he 
produced a match with the other; 
and, lighting the match with the 
thumbnail of the hand in which 
he held the match, he started his 
smoke. Gazing at the massive 
sculls of those mighty giants of 
the past, he sat there wrapped in 
reverie, and as I looked at him 
that wonderful poem of Frank 
Linderman’s came to my mind. 


Some time, ol’ pard of other. days, 

I get to ridin’ after strays 

That drift across ol’ Mem’rys range 

To bed where shadders move and 
change. 
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Some time, ol’ pard of other days, 

I get to ridin’ after strays 

That drift across ol’ Mem’ry’s range 

To bed where shadders move and 
change. 


By 
STaR ROBE 


Once doomed to extinction, this monarch of the Western plains has been 


I saddle thought an’ ride the line, 
And sift to camp, Ol’ pard of mine; 
An’ while the sun’s a-beddin’ down 
An’ wenin’ shadders mope aroun’ 

I wait for you till all the stars 

Are peekin’ at me through the bars 
Of Time’s corral, an’ p’intin’ ways 
That lead to camps of other days. 


His cigarette had gone out and, as 
he reached for a match, I asked him 
to tell me of his memories of other 
days, and this is the story he told. 

“There used to be lots of buf- 
falo in this Milk River valley. 
I have killed a good many buffalo 
right around this town (Malta, 
Montana). We used to ‘run 
them’ every fall for winter meat. 
When we spoke of ‘running 
buffalo’ we meant hunting them. 

“While buffalo were practically 
all of the same color, yet once in 
a while we would find a ‘sport.’ 
I have seen a great many thou- 
sand in my time and I never saw 
but three or four that were not 
true to color. 

“T was in one ‘run’ here, where 
we killed about three hundred in 
one day. We ran our ponies 
right up in the herd and shot at 
short range. I have seen some 
good horses gored, but if the 
rider went down, the herd would 
split and not run over him. 

“If you were in the herd, the 
best way to get out was to go out 
ahead; there was no standing still nor 
turning round. We used the old .44 
Henry which shot a rim-fire cartridge. 
I remember well the prettiest buffalo 
I ever saw. He was a big bull and 


- was down near the Little Rockies. His 


coat looked like silver and had a won- 
derful gloss. Up at Fort Benton, I 
saw a white buffalo skin. It was in 
the fall of 1876 at the camp of the 
Piegen’s. They sold the hide to a 
fellow we called the ‘gambler.’ I 
never knew his real name. 

“It was two years before, in 1874, 
that I saw a freak cow down by the 
Little Rockies. She was black with 
two white spots about the size of my 
cap. She was a good big cow and had 
a calf by her side. 

“The only live white buffalo I ever 
saw, was at the point where the White- 
water Creek empties into the Milk 
River. We had been camped on the 
river for some time and needed meat, 
so one morning we started out to have 
a ‘buffalo run.’ -We went back from 
the river several milés, keeping close 
to Whitewater Creek. We sighted a 
herd and maneuvered for the advan- 
tage of the wind and kept a hill be- 
tween us until we were close enoug!: 
to start the ‘run.’ When all were 
ready, out we came on a swift run, all 
shouting at the top of our voices. 


w & HE herd stampeded and after 
them we went. It was then that 
we saw, for the first time, that there 
was a white buffalo in the bunch. We 
sure were excited, everybody . wanted 
the white one. Joe Moran and I got 
ahead of the ‘rest of the boys and Joe 
‘marked’ the white buffalo. You under- 
stand, that if you wounded a buffalo, 
you called it yours and the wound was 
your ‘mark.’ No one ever bothered a 
buffalo -that had been ‘marked’ by 
another fellow, 
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“Joe got his white buffalo on the 
third or fourth shot and we all stopped 
to have a good look at it. It was a 
white heifer about two years old. The 
horns and hoofs were light creamy 
color. I don’t know what Joe did with 
the robe, but think he traded it. 

“Once, right near this town, I saw 
a blue bull. He was quite black on the 
hump and shoulders and shaded off 
light blue on the hips and belly. It 
was a mixture of black and white hairs 
that caused the blue effect. He was a 
big fellow, and judging from his horns 
was ten or twelve years old. We tried 
pretty hard to get this fellow for his 
hide, but he was wise and we could 
not get close to him.” 

Lally is not very talkative and it 
had required much questioning to get 
him to give this much information, but 
wishing to learn more about the buffalo 
of the past, I asked him to tell me of 
any fights he might have witnessed 
between bulls. After some thought he 
said: “It was not far from Alkali 
Creek and south of the Milk River seven 
or eight miles, that I saw a couple of 
bulls in a terrible fight. Joe and I lay 
on a hill and watched them for about 
an hour. They were both game to the 
bone, and evenly matched and fighting 
to the last ditch. They would give no 
quarter, and it seemed as if the fight 
would never end, when all of a sudden 


one of them either slipped or stepped - 


in a hole. It was but a moment of 
delay, but that moment was fatal. 
Quicker almost than the eye, the other 


preserved to posterity by conservative legislation and active protection. 
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bull saw the advantage, and with a 
mighty lunge, caught the luckless one 
on those sharp horns and in a minute 
the fight was over, the unfortunate 
bull being gored to death. He never 
regained his feet after that charge. 

“Standing with head held high and 
watching his motionless victim, the 
conqueror was a wonderful sight; but, 
somehow, I always felt sorry for the 
unfortunate fellow, for it was but a 
slip of the foot that caused his down- 
fall, it was no inferiority. 


“\7OU can hear a.bull bellow for 

twenty miles. Some think it is 
not so but it is, and I can tell you a 
story which will prove it. We were 
camped on Poplar Creek near where 
the town of Poplar now is. It was 
early in the morning. I had gotten 
up before anybody else and, as it was 
a bit chilly, I had gone down to the 
brush for some dry diamond- 
willows for fire. On my way 
back to camp, I thought I 
heard a bull, but it was so 
faint and far away that I 
was not sure. I laid down 
my sticks and listened for a 
long time. I was getting 
pretty chilly and was about 
to conclude the sound was 
from the grass or leaves, 
when, faintly, I again heard 
the far-off challenge of a big 
bull. Hurriedly starting the 
fire, I went to my brother-in- 
law’s tepee, and called him. He 
was sleepy and thought I must 
be mistaken, for he could not 






hear the sound again; but I had heard 
it, and I knew it was a bull, a good 
ways off, so I told Joe I was going 
and he could come if he wanted to or 
stay. 

“T hurried with my eats and got my 
pony harnessed to the cart and started. 
I saw Joe was coming, so I waited a 
bit for him, and we soon were on our 
way, headed straight for the west. It 
was early morning when we started 
and we traveled about five miles an 
hour, and at noon we stopped for 
dinner near a small creek. While Joe 
was getting the fire going, I climbed 
a hill and with my glasses sighted the 
buffalo about four miles further west. 
The dinner, like the breakfast, was 
eaten in a hurry, and we were soon in 
our carts, going as fast as we could. 
When we came to the last cover, we 

(Continued on page 440) 
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By 
J. ALLEN 


+ The Pabineau Falls on the Nepisiquit River. 


famed the world over as contain- 
ing the choicest salmon waters 
And, just why I cannot 
say, but nevertheless it is a fact, her 
speckled trout assets are something the 
knowledge of which would astonish the 


N‘ BRUNSWICK, CANADA, is 


in America. 


most blasé trout fisherman, did he 
but know. A hundred of its purling 
streams that feed the larger rivers 
offer virgin trout waters and the sport 
here is of the highest mark. 

As a lover of Nature in her primeval 


A record antler spread—62, in. 
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my 


moods have I strayed afield into the 
wilds of New Brunswick, and yet I 
have but touched the hem of Nature’s 
garment there, but I have touched it 
with reverent lips. I will therefore 
endeavor to give the reader a few 
stray glimpses of lake ard stream and 
forest in that Province of Canada. 
To the sportsman who carries rod 
and rifle, who hunts in season and 
angles when the south wind blows in 
Spring or Summer, the map of New 
Brunswick territorily presents three 
distinct divisions: southern, middle and 
northern. Good fishing and good shoot- 
ing are to be had in each. A line 
drawn from Sackville on the east to 
North Lake on the extreme west of the 
province may well serve to separate 
the southern from the middle section; 
a similar imaginary straight line 
drawn east and west through Boies- 
town delimits the middle district, leav- 
ing all the territory north of that line 
up to the province of Quebec to consti- 
tute the northern, and, from the 
sportsmen’s viewpoint, perhaps the 
richest of the three hunting grounds. 
Copiously watered by such rivers as 
the Restigouche, Nepisiquit, Tobique, 
and the lordly Miramichi, it affords the 
widest range of locality for salmon, 
sea trout, and lake trout. To peer into 
a pool on the head waters of the Mira- 
michi, for instance, and view its lazy 
wealth of motionless salmon and sea 


aS, 


trout in their quiescent moods is an 
experience worth much. On the barren 
grounds south of the Bay Chaleur, 
roam herds of deer; between the Mira- 
michi and the Nepisiquit, moose and 
deer abound; while in the great water- 
shed of the west, whence the Miramichi 
flows, and where the Tobique lakes 
nestle among New Brunswick’s loftiest 
mountains, the largest game of North 
America make their habitat. Compar- 
ing the records of the chroniclers of 
the days of Champlain, Lescarbot, and 
the Jesuits, I would say that the hunt- 
ing grounds of the north were not more 
abundantly supplied than they are now 
under the encouraging conditions of 
the present game laws, which have 
achieved one essential of game protec- 
tion in that it has stopped market 
hunting, and game protection when it 
closes the game markets. 


Now the money of non-resident 
sportsmen furnishes to the settlers 
the raison d’étre for game protection. 
It is worthy of note, en passant, that 
the ‘aborigines of Champlain’s day held 
the moose in great favor. Besides the 
utilitarian value of its flesh and hide, 
they found in its left hind hoof a talis- 
man of luck and good fortune. 

But to return from this digression. 
Nowhere else on this continent can 
there be found, within the same limited 
area, such a grouping together and 
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interconnection of magnificent rivers, 
Jakes and tributary streams. A con- 
servative estimate would put the num- 
per of miles of canoeable waters at 
3,500. The Saint John River itself, 
with its affluents, totals up, in New 
Brunswick, over 2,000 miles, not to 
speak of the Miramichi, the Resti- 
gouche, the Petitcodiac and the St. 
Croix. All this within a province 
whose greatest length is only 200 miles 
and the greatest breadth but 160 miles. 


N this distribution of waterways, of 

rivers, lakes and minor streams, the 
southern division comes in for its pro- 
portionate share; in fact it may safely 
be said to surpass in this respect the 
middle division. More than ninety miles 
of the main Saint John runs through 
it, while the Oromocto, Washademoak, 
Kennebecasis, St. Croix, Misquash and 
Lepreaux, with countless smaller 
streams, here rush their waters to the 
sea. And a whole net-work of lakes— 
not mere ponds, but lakes of goodly 
size and unquestionable depth—en- 
meshes the three counties of Charlotte, 
Saint John and Kings. And still we 
have the inland waters of Queens and 
Sunbury, and the rich expanse of the 
lakes of York County to add to our 
list. 

Here then, in this southernmost 
division are superabundant conditions 
for a bounteous supply of those fishes 
which make their native habitat in 
fresh water, as well as of those which, 
like the salmon, come in from the sea. 
It is true that the Saint John salmon 
‘pools do not provide quite as good fish- 
ing as the Restigouche and Miramichi, 
but it must be remembered that the 
salmon fishing of Saint John harbor is 
in its season a profitable industry, and 
that along the entire course of the 
river the owners of the riparian rights 
annually take their toll of this rich fish 
from its waters. It is said that the 
salmon which frequent the waters of 
the Saint John will not take the fly, 
but the fact that Hartt’s pool directly 


above .Fredericton yielded three hun- 
dred and seventy-five salmon in one 
season to fly fishermen, besides those 
taken in the pools between Fredericton 
and the mouth of the Tobique and from 
the mouth up to Plaster Rock (which 
pools are all open to public angling) 
belie this statement. The record sal- 
mon taken from Hartt’s pool tipped 
the scale at twenty-eight pounds. 

Most of the guides of the Province 
of New Brunswick have excellent camp 
accommodation in game country that 
offers such salmon and speckled trout 
fishing as that referred to in the first 
part of. this article. The Province 
charges a non-resident fishing license 
fee of .$25.00 for salmon, $10.00 for 
trout for the season, or a three days’ 
license for any kind of fish for $5.00; 
also this year there has been opened 
up to the public a six-mile stretch of 
the famous Restigouche River at a rod 
fee of $25.00 per day. The remainder 
of the salmon fishing privileges on this 
river and its tributaries this year 
brought the handsome rent of $75,000 
a year for a period of five years. And 
just here I may say that I have found 
New Brunswick has an efficient organi- 
zation from whom information re 
accommodations and guides can be 
secured—the New Brunswick Tourist 
Association, whose head office is at 8 
Market Square, Saint John. 


VISTA of many a lake and coun- 

try “creek” and alder-shadowed 
brook rises to my mental sight as I 
conjure up past experiences with rod 
and fly. Within a radius of ten or 
fifteen miles of Saint John lie lakes 
which afford fine creels to the experi- 
enced angler. Two- and three-pound 
trout are quite common, while one lake 
in particular, which hitherto had been 
considered troutless, has in recent 
years given up some magnificent fish. 
The great trout lakes of Kings, Char- 
lotte and York have an international 
reputation because of the catches made 
in their waters. I have myself, stand- 


Tide-head ow the famous Restigouche River. 
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Two Cain’s River salmon. 


ing on a raft, taken from one of the 
minor lakes of Kings County, silver 
trout ranging from one-half to two 
pounds in weight until I was forced 
to cease from the sport through pure 
physical fatigue. Somewhat similar 
too, has been my experience on the 
lakes and brooks which form the head- 
waters of the Lepreaux and Musquash 
rivers; while authentic reports from 
the Nerepis and the Oromocto lakes 
exploit the continuous abundance of 
trout. 

Years ago there was good trout fish- 
ing in Spruce and Ludgate lakes, those 
two beautiful lakes (they are in fact 
the same water) which lie but seven 
miles from Saint John, but the black 
bass—by whom or when introduced I 
cannot say—now own both lakes. 

Next to the salmon, the choicest, 
gamiest and by all odds the most de- 


- sirable fish of the region is the ouan- 


aniche or land-locked salmon. I speak 
not here of the Sebago salmon, often 
called Ouananiche, of the boundary 
waters of Grand Lake in the St. Croix 
system, but of the real ouananiche, 
“cleanest feeder, merriest liver, loftiest 
jumper, and bravest warrior of all 
creatures that swim.” 


N the St. Croix waters I first found 

him, not where these waters are 
neutral and international, but well 
within New Brunswick’s bounds. And 
also in Skiff lake, “the dear old Skiff” 
of Joe Jefferson and many another 
angler of renown. Many a lively tussle 
has he given me, now leaping high in 
air, now seeking the depths, always 
fighting and resisting to the end. Later 
he rose to my fly in Seven-Mile Lake 
on the headwaters of the Lepreaux, and 
I almost dropped my rod overboard in 
the excitement of unexpected recogni- 
tion. I will not add to “these presents” 
by giving expression to an angler’s full 
enthusiasm when speaking of this fish. 
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In weight he averages from 2% to 3% 
pounds, the record for Skiff Lake being 
an eight-pounder. Years ago the 
deeper pools of the lake also held the 
namaycush trout or togue; and the 
settlers of that region still tell of 
monster togue which would swallow a 
jack-knife and pull a strong man out 
of a boat. 

It would be a grossly inadequate 
statement to say there is no large game 
in southern New Brunswick. Five 
years ago a modified 
statement to that 
effect could have 
been held as fairly 
correct, but condi- 
tions have been 
changing so radi- 
cally since, that 
even a modified 
statement no longer 
holds true. Deer 
there are now all 
through the dis- 
trict; in some locali- 
ties they have 
become an actual 
nuisance to farmers. 
Between Saint John 
and St. Stephen 
they are frequently 
met on the high- 
ways, and in the 
last two summers I 
have encountered 
them either swim- 
ming in Spruce 
lake, or browsing in 
numbers on the 
shore. Indications 
are plentiful to 
show that moose are 
now invading this 
region, and during 
the past season 
were fairly plentiful 
in Albert County. 
Two errant individ- 
uals came _ within 
the purview of the 
Saint John police 
recently, and I had 
the unexpected good 
luck to be able to 
take a snapshot of 
one—a cow—at the 
foot of Coburg 
Street. They made 
a clean get-away. 

Not many moons 
ago, an outrageous 
bull moose treed a 
prominent lumber- 
man and his trusty henchman in the 
wilds of Charlotte County and kept 
them “up a tree” as long as suited his 
royal and. vicious pleasure. 


ROM these and other such pertinent 

facts it i8 proper to infer that 
southern: New Brunswick is steadily 
¥éceivVing an overflow of big gare 
from the northern and middle hunting 
#idutids; arid it is safe to predict, that 
With the proteetion afforded, the south- 
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ern reaches of woods and barrens will 
abound in large game, just as the 
waters of the same territory teem with 
the best of fish. 

Taking a step northward now, we 
enter the middle hunting grounds of 
the Province. In treating of the dis- 
trict I will make but passing reference 
to the fishing pools. Good trout fishing 
there is in the many waters of this belt 
of country, but my experience was with 
the brook, not the lake trout, of this 
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Where the big trout lurk in the Nerepis River. 


region. Skittering for pickerel is also 
a possible source of:sport. In the Eel 
River lakes on the western side of the 
province, the pickerel is a common and 
familiar inhabitant. He possesses good 
game qualities, his impetuous rush for 


the lure—which may be indifferently a 


bit of salt pork, a piece of red flannel, 
or the empty glisten of a spoonhook 
=—being a startling feature of the 
spert. In setting an estimate on the 
food qualities of the pickerel, we should 











not lose sight of old Isaak Walton's 
cheery judgment of him. When prop. 
erly cooked, Isaak says “he is choicely 
good—too good for any but anglers and 
honest men.” 


| MAY subjoin here that the conten. 
tion which denies that pickerel and 
trout subsist in the same waters loses 
its force when we speak of the Eel 
River lakes. There, by some queer 
adjustment of nature, good trout fish- 
ing alternates with 
good pickerel fish- 
ing, especially in 
early Spring. 

With this hasty 
and unsatisfactory 
glance at the 
angling possibilities 
of Middle New 
Brunswick, I must 
ask you to be con- 
tented as the big 
game of the same 
territory presses 
for attention. 

Along the western 
side of the province 
south of Woodstock, 
moose, caribou, and 
deer have, of recent 
years, penetrated; 
and, whereas a few 
years ago the Wood- 
stock hunter always 
went “up-river” in 
search of large 
game, he is now 
more likely to hunt 
in some nearer 
down-river district. 

Would that I 
could convey to your 
mind. a clear picture 
of Salmon Brook 
Pond, as an illustra- 
tion of the abun- 
dance of moose in- 
habiting this Prov- 
ince. It lies near a 
portage road only 
twelve miles from 


Holtville, the “end 
settlement.’’ Its 
outlet, Salmon 


Brook, is muddy for 
at least two miles 
below the pond be- 
cause the moose, 
grubbing up its 
bottom for the roots 
of aquatic plants, 
keep its waters roily 
and turbid. In its immediate neighbor- 
hood every twitching road is kept open 
and as bare of vegetation as the side 
path near a country village. And 
there are hundreds of these trails not 
trodden by the foot of man from 
year’s end to year’s end, and yet worn 
deep in the soil by the countless hoofs 
of game going down to water. To lee 


-ward of Salmon Brook Pond there is 


always a strong barnyard smell, pers 
(Continued on page 436) 
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By 
Dr. Wo. A. BRUETTE 


has been intimately associated 

with man in this very old world 
for a great many years. They both 
have been confronted at times with 
many .strange theories and doctrines 
on the ways and rules of health and the 
properties of diets, all of which they 
have been able to live down. We ven- 
ture to say, however, that among the 
notions that have been entertained at 
one time or another, the weirdest, wild- 
est and the most untenable are those 
regarding the dangers attendant upon 
the feeding of meat and the more 
recent and quite as untenable theory 
that the proper diet for dogs is all 
meat and that cereals have no place in 
the canine dietary. 

In recent years a great deal of in- 
tensive study has been given to the 
digestive process of dogs. This work 
has eliminated many old time notions 
that one generation of dog owners has 
handed down to another. The first 
fallacy to be exploded was that against 
the feeding of meat. It is not so long 
ago that the weight of popular opinion 
was against meat being made any 
part of the regular ration of a well- 
bred dog and owners were warned by 
veterinarians, as well as the knowing 
laity, that meat caused worms, fits, 
skin diseases and distemper and had 
a marked influence upon their char- 
acter and disposition—it made them 
Savage, treacherous, etc. 

We now know that the feeding of 
meat in reasonable quantities has no 
influence upon a dog’s character—That 
worms thrive more rapidly in dogs fed 
soft mushy foods than those that re- 
celve a more concentrated diet of meat 
and well-cooked cereals, and that some 
forms of skin diseases disappear if a 
change be made from a farinaceous 
diet to a meat diet, etc. 

About the time that careful labora- 


Tis dog is a very old animal and 


and 


tory and kennel tests had determined 
why it was that dogs thrived best on a 
mixed diet, a new school of canine die- 
tarians came into being who declared 
that inasmuch as the dog was a car- 
nivorous animal, the only correct diet 
was meat. These men have pursued 
this theory with the blindness and 
disregard for facts and results that 
characterized the old anti-meat school, 
who declared that meat in any form 
was bad for a dog. There is a course 
midway between the all-meat school of 
canine dietarians and the no-meat 
school that is based upon reason, care- 
ful laboratory invesigations and long 
kennel practices by successful fanciers. 

There are certain instincts deeply 
seated among all animals, including 
man. There are none more definite or 
positive than those concerned with the 
craving for different classes of food. 
The fact that dogs have an established 
eraving for meat is evidence that it 
should not be deprived them. The 
further fact that dogs and related 
carnivora in a wild state after making 
a kill first feed upon the stomach, in- 
testines and their vegetable contents is 
also an evidence that vegetable matter 
is essential to the life and growth of 
carnivorous animals. This launches us 
into a field of dietary discussion that 
necessitates the use of the nomencla- 
ture of the laboratory. 


HERE is an old satirical story 

about the doctor who made busi- 
ness by imbuing his patients with 
thoughts of ill health by the use of 
high-sounding technical words. and 
phrases when discussing every-day 
ailments. Dog owners likewise might 
be filled with a sense of unreality or 
imaginary dangers by an article on 
the feeding of dogs that was launched 
under the title of protein and carbo- 
hydrates. They are scientific terms, 


‘ ; 


but they will have to be used, for they 
encompass the means for our exist- 
ence, as well as that of our canine 
friends and a consumption of food- 
stuffs deficient in either one of these 
compounds will result in ill health in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

Food is eaten to satisfy hunger and 
hunger is, in effect, the call of the body 
for something to revive its flagging 
energies. There are two appetites to 
be appeased, firstly—the call of the 
body for something which will provide 
a reserve on which the body itself can 
build and, secondly—something for the 
maintenance of heat and energy. 


tye component parts of food which 
fill these two functions respectively 
are known by the collective terms, 
protein and carbohydrates. The first, 
protein, refers to nitrogenous com- 
pounds which are directly responsible 
for the building up of muscular tissue, 
bones, tendons, brain, nerves, skin, 
hair, and all the working parts and 
fluids of the body. Protein occurs 
most abundantly in foods of animal 
origin; for example, lean meat, and is 
present also in considerable quantities 
in cereals. The carbohydrates are the 
fuel nutrients of foods. They are used 
in the body to maintain heat and to 
furnish energy for muscular power. 
The carbonaceous or fuel nutrients, 
i. e., carbohydrates, are present in 
cereals and fresh vegetables. 

This may sound complicated, but its 
application is simple enough, and all 
that the dog owner has to bear in 
mind is, that although the dog is 
classified as a carnivorous animal, 
sight must not be lost of the fact that 


_earnivorous animals require certain 


food elements that are present only in 

vegetables and grain. These elements 

in a wild state they obtain from the 
(Continued on page 445) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE QUAIL AND DOG QUESTION 


HE article on the quail question that appeared 
in the May issue of FOREST AND STREAM has 
attracted wide attention and been favorably 

commented upon by many of our readers who are 
recognized as sportsmen and naturalists of the 
first rank; men who have studied the quail for 
many years, know his ways and are sincerely de- 
voted to his perpetuation There is no one better 
qualified to write on the subject of “The American 
Quail” than John S. Wise, Jr., author of the article. 
He comes of a family of Virginia quail hunters 
who have been devoted to field sports and bird 
dogs since the earliest settlements in the Old 
Dominion. His father, Plover, will be remembered 
by many of our readers, was one of the distin- 
guished sporting writers of his day. The author 
of Diomed and other sporting classics—a man who 
did much toward the building up of the field trials 
and bench shows in this country. His son is giving 
field trial handlers, sportsmen, and dog breeders 
sound advice in his warning of the danger atten- 
dant upon disturbing quail during the nesting 
season. The fact that birds are harassed too long 
during the open season should also be given serious 
consideration. 

In many sections of the southern quail country, 
the breeding and training of bird dogs has become 
as important an industry as corn and cotton plant- 
ing. Scattered all over the country are hundreds 
of professional trainers who make a business of 
trying out young dogs in the spring for the field 
trial use. Their advertisements appear in the 
sporting magazines, and dogs are sent to them 
from far and wide. These dogs are being run in 
the fields at a time when birds should not be dis- 
turbed. In addition to the regular circuit of field 
trials which are run during the open season, there 
is also a circuit of spring trials that are run during 
closed seasons when birds are approaching or have 
arrived at the mating season. The reports of 
these trials refer to points being made on birds 
that have paired. The mating and nesting season 
is the particular period that birds should not be 
disturbed or annoyed in any way—it is the time 
that they should be given the most complete pro- 
tection. Molest or disturb quail during the mating 
or nesting season and you seriously affect their 
habits. Fewer birds will mate, the number of eggs 
laid will be less, and the numbers hatched dimin- 
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ished. Birds that are disturbed leave the country 
and go to the hills where they will not be moleste] 
and those that remain have smaller hatches and 
change their habits. 

The scarcity of quail has seriously affected the 
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bird dog business and the professional field tria] rab 
group. Sportsmen do not buy dogs and will not doll 
continue to keep bird dogs if there is a scarcity of Los 
game. Good looking bird dogs of the best possible 
breeding are being offered for sale at bargain the | 
prices all over the country. Read the advertising rabb 
columns of the papers devoted exclusively to bird of r 
dogs and you will find well-bred puppies which § ods, 
formerly commanded prices of from $50.00 to conc 
$150.00 now being offered at $10.00 to $15.00. The meat 
way for professional bird dog breeders and field cleat 
trial men to bring prices back to old values will mak 
be for them to give personal attention to breeding flavo 
quail and the improving of shooting conditions all 
over the country. More birds will create a demand 
for bird dogs and prices will naturally follow the 
law of supply and demand. : 
Conservative farmers with an eye to business N 
should preserve and protect their birds from self- be 
hunting dogs, stray cats, and wandering boys with di 
guns. Not only is the quail a harmless and useful § hom 
bird to the crop, holding down insects and weed that 
pests, but if preserved for sportsmen, the revenue wort 
from this source will pay or materially help to pay § This 
the tax bill. If the birds are there, real sportsmen § a g0¢ 
cheerfully pay. Besides this, the birds bring the Jj to he 
farmers in the country in intimate contact witha § at it 
high class of intelligent men through whom many § impo 
of their most valuable friendships for life have § lieve 
been formed in generations past. But if the game Th 
is not there, none of these benefits accrue. judge 
Farmers should get together and cooperate to § picke 
stock up the birds by creating sanctuaries where § plant 
birds will be protected from all shooting; one third § dreds 
of their farms could be so set apart with great & case, 
advantage to the other two thirds of their holdings. § tary 
Another thing that can be taken into considera- § choic 
tion at this time is the number of field trials that § year 
are being run. A few years ago it was a distinc- § the cl 
tion for a dog to be known as a field trial winner. stood 
In those days there were only ten or twelve trials. § and « 
At the present time one hundred and forty field § bodie: 
trials are being run, most of them in the quail & salma 
country. The field trial winners have become a § to lar 
drug on the market. Men who formerly took 4 @ the fi 
pride in the fact that these dogs were related to To 
distinguished field trial dogs, now take pride and to tin 
call attention to the fact that their dogs trace back but ne 
to famous native strains that have had no part in & attach 
modern field trial history. clarec 
the | 
e228 claim 
THE RABBIT ON THE TABLE ae 
HE meat of the wild rabbit has been on the § angle: 
American table for many years, and about old tr 
twenty-five years ago a far-reaching campaign son Ww 
was carried on to popularize the domestic variety J of the 
which occupies an important place in the dietary § studie 
of European people. They 
e Department of Agriculture states that the and ¢: 
ened of rabbits is going to become important their 
throughout the country. In the southern part of @ they | 
California many breeders keep a thousand rabbits ay 
rise tc 
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and some as matiy as five hundred, and there are a 
large number of people who find it profitable to 
keep a few. There are also a number of packing 
concerns on the Pacific coast that specialize in 
rabbits, and it is reported that in 1926 a million 
dollars’ worth of dressed rabbit meat was sold in 
Los Angeles. 

A pamphlet leaflet No. 4 is now being issued by 
the Department that covers practices in marketing 
rabbits and in the management and organization 
of rabbitries, breeds and varieties. Breeding meth- 
ods, and house and hutch construction are treated 
concisely, and several recipes for cooking rabbit 
meat are given. Domestic rabbits, it is stated, are 
cleanly in habits, and the nature of their food 
makes the meat tender, sweet, and excellently 
flavored. 
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THE ROYAL CHINOOK 


N the early part of the last century when the 

boundary lines of the Pacific Northwest were in 

dispute a British officer was detailed from the 
home office to inspect the country. There is a story 
that upon his return he reported: “The country is 
worthless and the salmon will not rise to the fly.” 
This story may or may not be true, however, it is 
agood story. It has lived for one thing; it is said 
to have been accepted by the British government 
at its face value for another; and, what is more 
important, three generations of anglers have be- 
lieved it. 

The British are recognized as the greatest 
judges of real estate in the world. They have 
picked it up wherever they could send a ship or 
plant a flag. It has been a hobby of theirs for hun- 
dreds of years; nevertheless, in this particular 
case, presumably on the advice of the sporting mili- 
tary gentleman, they passed up their claim to a 
choice parcel with only'a gesture and, since then, 
year after year their American descendants and 
the children and grandchildren of other races have 
stood on the banks of the Rogue, the Willamette 
and other tributaries to.the Pacific, magnificent 
bodies of water teeming with lordly chinook 
salmon, and made no attempt worthy of mention 
to land them with the sporting appointments of 
the fly fisherman. 

To be sure, there have been reports, from time 
to time, of salmon having been caught on the fly, 
but no particular importance or credence was ever 
attached to these stories. A British officer had de- 
clared that the salmon would not rise. to the fly, 


the British government had relinquished their 


claim to the title of a land, and the sporting status 
of the Pacific Coast salmon was definitely fixed. 

There was, however, a small group: of pioneer 
anglers who could not reconcile themsélves to this 
old tradition. They could see no particular rea- 
son why the chinook, a full cousin to the salmon 
of the Atlantic, should not take the fly.. They 
studied the peculiarities of the waters and the fish. 
They experimented with flies and feathers, leaders 
and casts, and eventually developed a technique of 
their own. These men succeeded in doing what 
they had set out to do—killed fish after fish and 
finally announced that the chinook salmon would 
rise to the fly. 





It was Mr. H. L. Betten, the accomplished Cali- 
fornia angler and writer, a sportsman of long and 
varied experience, who told the story to the world. 
His article on this subject, which was published 
in FOREST AND STREAM, we believe to be the first 
definite and complete manuscript on this impor- 
tant subject. It attracted wide attention and de- 
veloped the usual.amount of controversy. The 
experiences of other anglers supported all that had 
been claimed by Mr. Betten and the century-old 
tradition peacefully expired. 

It is the way of the people of the West to move 
promptly whenever they decide to do sv. Four 
important rivers, including the great Willamette, 
have been closed to the commercial salmon fishing. 
It is a personal victory for Oregon sportsmen and 
a great victory for anglers everywhere, and Mr. 
Betten is to be congratulated, for his articles on 
the sporting possibilities of the chinook salmon 
have undoubtedly aided materially in this impor- 
tant movement. 
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SECRET OF WOOD STRENGTH 


HE grape vine cannot stand alone. The 
hickory is like the rock of Gibraltar com- 
pared with the. vine. The vine and the tree 

are both wood. Looking at a piece of hickory in a 
whiffletree against which powerful horses pull in 
hauling a load, the layman wonders why such a 
small piece of wood is so strong. The scientist has 
found out. 

Heretofore the strength of wood has usually 
been judged by its weight, but G. E. French, of the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, has discovered that weight is not alone 
a measure of strength. French determines varia- 
tions in the strength of wood by the microscope 
and he has disclosed in his investigations the reason 
why one wood is strong and why another wood is 
weak, particularly where their weights are rela- 
tively equal. 

It is merely a matter of 2/25,000 or 7/25,000 of 
an inch in thickness of the wall of the small wood 
fibers. Wood strength does not wholly depend on 
the bulk and weight. In general, the smaller the 
diameter of the wood fiber, the thicker the fiber 
walls. The thicker the fiber walls and the more 
numerous the fibers, the stronger the wood, pro- 
vided the fibers are equally distributed. A square 
inch of hickory which is particularly adapted to 
withstand stress contains a vastly greater number 
of fibers than a square inch of grape vine which 
cannot hold up its own body, but which carries a 
great deal of water through its large ducts. 

Thin fiber walls (weak walls) are found in the 
grape vine, but the grape vine has the largest 
fibers. If two kinds of wood have an equal number 
of the same sized fibers, but in one the fibers are 
collected in bunches and in the other they are con- 
tinuously and uniformly distributed, the latter 
would be the stronger. So it follows that any 
wood with small fibers uniformly distributed is 
strong. ; 

How to grow weak woods strong and strong 
wood stronger may be the next discovery in this 
interesting problem. 
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the Sloughs 
with 

Fly Rod 
Light Lures 








many fishermen are 
like myself in the fol- 
lowing respect. I often 
carry a new lure about 
with me for weeks be- 
fore I really use it, actu- 
ally give it any kind of 
a chance to prove its 
worth by taking fish. I 
happen to have a lure I 
have had for years that 
I have as yet never 
given an honest-to-good- 
ness chance to take fish, 
a wobbler with a white 
body and a red head. 
The other day I visited 
a tackle dealer for a 
supply of leaders, hooks, 
snelled hooks and spin- 
ners. Naturally we 
talked a bit about lures. 
The dealer told me that 
a few days previous to 
my visit, a fisherman 
had bought three such 
wobblers, claiming them 
the best lures on the 
market. In my case it 
sometimes happens that I am forced to 
use some neglected lure, catch fish with 
it and ever after use it with success. 
Ail I needed was a little confidence in 
that particular lure. . That secured and 
the fish began falling for it. Still, 
every fisherman, I suspect, has a stand- 
by, some lure he invariably falls back 
upon when the others fail him, that 
keeps him from going home fishless. 
Some time ago I was carrying an 
artificial minnow around with me that 
I did not give a fair chance to take 
fish. Instead I was steadily taking 
fish with an old stand-by of mine, a 
number three copper-plated tandem 
spinner with which I used small frogs. 
Then one day I was unable to find any 
frogs. I was forced to use my artificial 
minnow with spinners fore and aft, 
and I caught a couple of fine fish with 
it. After that I used it regularly for 
a number of days, caught additional 
fish with it and now use it whenever I 
think the water conditions warrant its 
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with Feather ~—Minnows 


use. Some time ago, I bought a bass- 
size feather minnow I liked. But 
though I gave it a half-hearted try 
now and then, I took no fish with it. I, 
no doubt, happened to use it where 
there were no fish, or where the fish 
were fed up on minnows. Then, one 
day, not so very long ago, I placed it 
back of my spinner. It was about five 
o’clock P. M. The fish were biting 
pretty well, biting most anything tossed 
their way. I cast the waters just 
south of a sandbar and a dogfish hit 
my feather minnow a terrific smash. 
I landed him, cast again near some 
rocks and had another great strike, 
then another, catching a small pike. 
On to the north I had two other strikes 
and caught another pike. To make'a 
long story short, in less than thirty 
minutes seven fish gave that minnow 
all they had in strikes. Three of these 
I caught. Needless to say I went home 
with considerable respect for that min- 
now as a fish getter. 





Atvin M. 
PETERSON 





The feather 
minnow is 
effective for 
both lake and 
Stream. 


That was the state of 
affairs on August 15th, 
when I decided to give 
the bass in Moore’s 
Slough a run for their 
money. I caught a batch 
of fine grasshoppers 
during the forenoon. | 
was planning on using 
these on my fly rod as 
surface baits. I would 
go to the slough, watch 
for feeding bass, and 
then toss them in a juicy 
bite in the form of a big 
grasshopper. But before 
I reached the Black, I 
had partly changed my 
mind. I could not get 
over the way the fish 
had struck that feather 
minnow on my last trip. 
Why not use it and save 
a lot of monkey work 
tying* hoppers to the 
shank of the hook. Of 
course if I saw a good 
chance I could use a 
hopper or two, or a fly- 
spinner, or a_ spinner 
in connection with a meadow frog. 

The day was rather a hot one though 
the sky was partly overcast with light 
clouds. The weather man predicted 
showers and thunder storms for the 
near future, possibly during the night. 
I left home at one-thirty, and using the 
feather minnow and tandem spinner, 
gave the main stream a try. The spot 
I chose for my first casts was a good 
one, though I have never: caught a fish 
there. All I have gotten from the 
natives is a strike now and then. I 
tried the feather minnow and then a 
No. 1 spinner with a red fly, but not 
a hungry fish did I find at home. I 
tried all the likely places about the 
rocks, then tried the waters about some 
snags, old logs arid a number of piers 
without results. Finally I headed for 
a couple of rocky points across the 
stream to the west. There I had the 
same luck. On to the north, I tried 
the shallow waters about a great bend 
in the bay. But though I was not 
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rewarded with any 


strikes, I still had 
faith in my feather 
minnow. I could not 


forget the way the 
fish had struck it on 
my last fishing trip. 
I worked my way 
northward to a cut- 
off. There I fright- 
ened a big bass from 
some rocks. I trudged 
on up the high bank 
and soon reached a 
spot where a_ half- 
dozen old piers and a 
mass of rocks pro- 
jected out of the 
water. I tried the 
rifles outside the 
rocks, then the waters 
about one pier, then 
those about a second. 
As my lure neared 
the rocks on this cast 
something - happened. 
A big bass tried his 
best to swallow the 
minnow. But he missed it and splashed 
about in the water in great shape 
while trying to catch it. I tried again 
but felt no strike. Still, I did detect 
a swirl near the pier. The bass still 
was determined to make a meal of the 
minnow. I tried once more, this time 
letting my lure settle deep in the 
water. A great tug at my line caused 
me to strike. I was using a ten-foot 
split bamboo fly rod. The bass then 
began dancing the shimmy all about 
the hole outside the piers. I let him 
dance for some time. Next he bored 
deep in the water, headed for the far 
shore, and then hurried back. I began 
figuring on how I had better try to 
land him. I decided to work him up 
the cut-off a couple of rods. There the 
shore was smooth and 
sandy, with a gentle ae 3 
slope off towards the 2 ©) « 
piers. After playing  ~ 
awhile longer I 
started slowly for the 
sand bar. The bass 
fought near the bot- 
tom the first lap, 
thn changed his 
mind and headed for 
the sky. Again he 
leaped, this time still 
higher, but I kept 
him slowly coming 
my way, never giving 
him an inch of slack. 
Nearer and nearer I 
brought him to the 
Proposed landing 
Place. Before he 
reached it the fight 
was pretty well out 
of him. I backed 
slowly up the shore, 
giving him the butt 
of the rod easing him 
upon the sand. He 
proved a fair one 





Lots of bass among these weeds and snags. 


over fourteen inches long weighing a 
good two pounds. 

I now headed for Moore’s Slough 
where I had intended using the grass- 
hoppers, but instead gave the feather 
minnow another chance. On my way 
I caught two frogs that I thought 
might come in handy. And they did 
come in handy as events will show. At 
times there is nothing like being able 
to change your bill of fare on short 
notice. One of the frogs was a dandy, 
small and of a bright green color. The 
other was larger and darker. 

I stopped at the second cut-off for a 
few minutes, but found it pretty well 
choked with weeds. Still, part of the 
south end was right for fishing. There 
I gave the feather minnow another 





chance. The water 
was so clear that I 
could see the bottom 
in every direction, so 
I cast as far off and 
near the weeds as 
possible. On one of 
my first casts I had 
a good strike. I saw 
the bass dart from 
the weeds, strike the 
minnow, then scurry 
back for cover. How 
fast a bass does shoot 
for your lure, how 
quickly it seizes the 
bait, gives it a good 
yank, turns tail, and 
is off again! Pretty 
hard for the eye to 
follow its moves. I 
cast again, and again 
that foxy bass rushed 
it, but did not get 
the hook. 

I now took a crack 
at Moore’s Slough. I 
found it also choked 
with weeds. I tried the south end, 
which was so full of weeds that I could 
barely get my lure in the water, with- 
out results. Next, I tried the waters 
off a point along the east shore. I 
cast and cast and worked my way 
slowly northward. Finally when well 
past the best water, I was rewarded 
with a strike. I could clearly see a 
fish nipping, not striking, at the min- 
now, following it as it did so again 
and again. I cast again and again it 
nibbled. I then changed lures, putting 
on a dark brown fly back of a No. 1 
copper-plated spinner. On my first 
cast, that fish was after it, following 
it to the edge of the weeds with open 
mouth as if ready to grab and swallow 
it. But for some unknown reason it 
never touched the fly. 
It looked to me as 
though the fish 
wanted that fly pretty 
badly but did not 
dare touch it. No 
doubt he had had a 
good taste of a hook 
on some previous 
occasion. I cast 
again. This time the 
fish caught hold of 
my lure riding along 
until I struck. But 
he must only have 
had hold of the spin- 
ner, not the fly, for I 
did not get him. I 
found the spinner 
badly bent so had to 
repair it. After that 
not another strike 
could I get. 

I waded on, casting 
well ahead of me all 
about the patches of 
weeds. Again and 
again my spinner and 
(Cont. on page 447) 
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The Prodigal 
Pipe SmokerReturns 
to Favorite Tobacco 





One way to appreciate the value of 
something you possess is to be deprived 
of it for a time. 


Evidently this is as true of tobacco 
as anything else, for here is a letter 
from a self-confessed “prodigal son.” 
He not only returned to his former 
favorite, but also bought himself a 
new pipe to start afresh. 


With the modesty and humbleness of 
a true prodigal’s return, this pipe- 
smoker permits us to present him 
merely as “H. D.” 


His letter follows: 


Boerne, Texas 
Oct. 14, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am a prodigal son. 
I began pipe-smoking with Edgeworth. 
But after a while 1 began to wander, try- 


ing other tobaccos, experimenting to see 
if there were any better tobacco for the 
pipe. 

I have tried most of the best known 
brands and a number of the more ob- 
secure, both imported and domestic, but 
they didn’t suit. 

So now I have returned—I am using 
Edgeworth again, satisfied that no better 
tobacco is made. 

“And the prodigal son partook of the 
fatted calf’; I bought a new pipe when 
I returned to Edgeworth. 

With many thanks for my cool, mel- 
low, sweet smokes, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
“HD.” 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 

- Write your 
"wnhame and ad- 
] dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 















pany, 7 S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, : Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. ; 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is 
a special week-end-size can for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tuneinon WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—theEdgeworthstation. Wavelength 256 meters. J 
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Hunting the Roebuck | 


(Continued from page 391) 


the day and feed 
in it at night, 
cannot be seen 
on account of 
their small size. 
The more the 
deer have to eat, 
the less they are 
seen. Their reg- 
ularity in feeding 
is interrupted 
during the mat- 
ing season of 
July and August; 
and the bucks 
then wander 
farther than at 
any other time. 

Another likely 
time to find deer 
out of the timber 
is after a rain 
or thunderstorm. They seem to dis- 
like the dripping of rain off the leaves, 
and they seek the glades or fields, 
where a lucky hunter who has braved 
the shower will not find his trouble 
unrewarded. 

During the mating period of July 
and August, different methods of hunt- 
ing must be employed. Calling is 
resorted to most successfully. The 
hunter’s call may be nothing but a 
beech or lilac leaf placed on the palate, 
as children do to make obstreperous 
sounds. Or metal and wooden ealls 
can be purchased. As in the imitation 
of any wild animal, call experience 
counts for much. A false call will be 
a warning instead of an inducement. 


HREE kinds of calls are possible. 

The kid can be imitated. Natur- 
ally this brings a doe, but a mated or 
partly mated buck will be sure to fol- 
low. In fact, some find this the best 
way to get a wise, cautious buck. The 
ordinary call of a doe for a mate can 
be employed. It is the most common 
device, and invariably proves effective 
whenever- employed in season. 

But the cleverest ruse of all is the 
“Angstruf.” This is the cry of a doe 
pursued by a love-mad buck. To make 
the call more realistic, bushes can be 
beaten on the ground or some other 
noise made to imitate a struggle. A 
doe in trouble will put the wariest buck 
off his guard. The motive of a buck 
in answering the “Angstruf” is pri- 
marily jealousy. The advantage of this 
call is that any number of bucks may 
come running, and the hunter can take 
his choice of the best heads. 

As in duck shooting, disagreeable 
and uncomfortable weather is most 
favorable for calling purposes, only in 
this case it is heat and not cold that 
makes the hunter uncomfortable. 
Noontime on a hot, sultry, windless 


day, when the air near the ground ~ 


dances in waves of reflected heat, and 
not a leaf stirs, is the ideal time for 
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A hunting lodge in the forest. 


z calling. Bucks 
are more excit. 
able on such g 
day. 

The caller has 
his tribulations, 
A buck that is 
suspicious of the 
call will circle 
around it, and 
then, getting the 
caller’s scent, 
will jump up be- 
hind him, give 
his doggish bark 
to tell the caller 
there’s no use, 
and then dash to 
safety. Two 
hunters, one call- 
ing and the other 
at some distance 
waiting to shot, can outwit a young 
buck. In circling to locate the place 
where the call comes from, the buck is 
likely to come close to the concealed 
hunter, and thus offer an easy shot. 


After the pairing season, hunting of 
roebucks wanes. In the fall, drives are 
sometimes made to thin out the does, 
Since the man who has secured the 
hunting privileges is responsible for the 
damage of does to the crops, he some- 
times must thin out their number. 
Spreading out over a wide expanse of 
timber, men with clubs will seek to 
drive all deer to the other end of the 
patch, where hunters are waiting. The 
runways to the rear have to be guarded, 
for wise does often escape to freedom 
by making a backward spurt through 
the line of drivers. 

In the winter during heavy snows 
the sportsman is expected to care for 
his “Wildstand,” his stock of game. 
The deer are unable to find food, and 
their diminutiveness prevents their 
wandering far to seek food at the 
barnyards in the village, as Pennsyl- 
vania deer often do. A good sportsman 
will throw out hay, chestnuts, beech- 
nuts and acorns for his deer to feed 
upon. This practice illustrates the 
responsibility of a hunter for his game. 
Game hogs under such conditions are 
unknown. 


HE treatment of the stock by the 

hunter closely approximates game 
farming. It cannot be called farming 
in the strict sense of the term, how- 
ever, for it is not the hunter’s inclina- 
tions that make the protection of the 
creatures of the forests an accepted 
obligation, so much as the peculiar 
habits of the game, and the prevailing 
pressure of custom. There is a certain 
intimacy with nature in roebuck shoot- 
ing that one’ eannot escape. The 
hunter must be marksman, woodsman, 
sportsman, and game keeper. This 
many-sidedness keeps him in touch 
with his exclusive hunting ground all 
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four seasons, When a hunter is aware 
that all game in the cover is his alone, 
he is bound to have deeper interests in 
the environment of his game than if 
he were only a transient hunter. This 
is especially true since the quality of 
the shooting can be regulated by a 
greater or lesser amount of care. 

No wonder our European brother 
feels keenly the thrill of delight in less 
kills and more sport. He knows noth- 
ing of market shooting or game-hog- 
ging. There is a certain sedateness 
and dignity about Old World roebuck 
shooting that brings to mind the pic- 
ture of the country gentleman and his 
private estates, and the feudal lord 
with his game reserves. When con- 
servation is made necessary before 
sport can be worthwile, one is sure to 
fnd clean sportsmanship, and that is 
the case in Germany. 


A prize worth while. 


Adventures with Salmon 
(Continued from page 393) 


the idea of getting under canvas for a 
few days and casting a fly in water 
that is very little fished. 


OARDING the Government boat at 

Argentia, I crossed the Bay and 
landed at the settlement of St. Joseph’s. 
Here I had no difficulty in securing a 
guide who had an outfit and a motor 
boat. With very little delay we were 
on our way to Cape Roger River, which 
was about three miles distant. Upon 
arrival we established our camp a 
short distance up the River and I was 
soon in action. Cape Roger is indeed 
a splendid river. I found the salmon 
and sea trout abundant, and they were 
taking the fly splendidly. Travelling 
upstream was very easy, as the banks 
were free from brush. The salmon 
did not run to a very large size (my 
largest being twelve pounds and the 
average eight), I had excellent sport, 
and by the end of two days I had my 
fill, and, besides, I was desirous of 
covering as much ground as possible 
during the week that was at my dis- 
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Water Trails 


Open to you 


© WHERE nature is undisturbed . . .where 

the ever changing vista of the great Out-of- 

doors leads through mile after mile of unset- 
tled country and winding waterways. 
With a Johnsen Motor astern of any good -bsiat, 
you maycruisethroughchainafter chainof charm- 
ing water regions—fishing, hunting, camping. 
This summer follow Améfica’s water trails with 
a Johnson. Four new 1927 models offer speeds 
of 8, 13,22, and 29 m. p. h. respectively —setting 
a new standard of water-motoring performance. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for our “Guide to 
Waterway Travels” —outlining over 50 charted 
water tripsthrough the United States and Canada. 
Catalog sent free! 
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A Good Cast 


depends a great deal on 
a smooth running reel. 
Oil regularly with 
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Just the thing for 
that hike, fishing or 
hunting trip. Outfit 
consists of 6 pieces 
fine quality aluminum 
as shown. All packs 
neatly in compact 
khaki carrying case 
with shoulder straps. 
Thousands now in 
use. Sold on Harley’s 
“money back’’ guar- 
antee. 


Send for Harley’s Sporting Equipment, literature, 
yours for a post card. 


‘HARLEY WICKHAM (©. 
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posal, until the steamer should return 
on her trip down the coast. 

We therefore returned to St. Joseph’s 
and, after a brief delay, I set out for 
Marystown by motor boat and reached 
there after a three-hour journey. 
Marystown is situated in the District 
of Burin, and has two splendid rivers, 
namely, Northwest and Southwest. 
Those rivers join about three miles 
from the sea shore, and the road from 
Burin to Grand Bank passes close to 
the bottom of Southwest. The settle- 
ment is most picturesque, and in my 
opinion the scenery in this district can 
not be excelled. I did some fishing on 
the rivers named, and had wonderful 
success, but for the greater part of my 
time in Marystown I just pottered 
about and enjoyed the generous hospi- 
tality of the good people. 


WAS able to hire a horse and car- 
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decided not to visit it, although I had 
been reliably informed that it was sure 
to afford good sport. I was aware that 
there were two other particularly good 
rivers emptying into this Bay, namely, 
Bay du Nord and Long Harbor. I 
was anxious to fish Bay du Nord par- 
ticularly, as the salmon run to a large 
size in this river and have been caught 
up to forty pounds in weight. I there- 
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I assume the trout be lying. 

There! tut! tut! I have missed him 
as he rose. I flick my line, backward 
and forward in the air twice and my 
fly being quite dry, I will try once 
more. There, just as before, the fly 
floated down beautifully, but I missed 
him again. 

We will try near the bank on the 
further side, there is no rise yet, but 
a fish, and a good one should be there. 
Take the rod in your hand, keep as low 
as you can and try a cast. 

Well done—a good straight line, 
your fly has fallen lightly. Let your 
left hand fall at once on the reel, and 
as the line comes back on the stream, 
reel up a bit. Keep your rod well 
down, and take in more slack by the 
reel, as the fly comes still further back. 
Look out, strike! Steady! you have 
him—bring him out from the bank and 
down stream. Dear! Dear! By drop- 
ping the point of your rod you have 
slackened your line, and this has 
allowed him to get into the weeds. 
Keep a steady strain on the rod; luck- 
ily, he is only in the lower end of the 
weeds, and we shall perhaps get him 
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~ fore proceeded to Belleoram, the near. 


Observations of a Fly Caster 


(Continued from page 395) 
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est settlement to both Bay du Norg 
and Long Harbor, and there verifieg 
my information. The reports that | 
received of Bay du Nord were most 
satisfying, so I immediately hired 
motor boat and camping outfit and 
proceeded to the river, and here I ex. 
perienced the greatest sport that I had 
in Newfoundland. Of the first eight 
fish that I caught, one was twenty-two 
pounds, two were twenty pounds, one 
eighteen, and one fourteen, and before 
leaving the river I had the extreme 
satisfaction of landing a twenty-seven 
pounder. Although I had meant to go 
further afield, my plans went to pieces 
under the influence of this glorious 
camping ground, and I only returned 
to Belleoram in safe time to catch the 
steamer on her return journey. I have 
every reason to believe that Long 
Harbor River is every bit. as good as 
Bay du Nord, and had time permitted, 
I should have liked to fish some of its 
many famous pools. After bidding 
good-bye to my new found friends in 
Belleoram, I joined the steamer and 
proceeded back to Argentia where | 
connected with the train for St. John’s, 
after nearly three weeks of glorious 
adventure and varied experiences. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that in Placentia and St. Mary’s 
Bays alone there. are twenty-two sal- 
mon and sea trout rivers, many of 
which, owing to their being a bit out 
of the way, and calling for a camp 
outfit, are never visited, and one may 
imagine the thrilling sport that awaits 
the angler who packs his kit and 
pitches his tent on their banks. Yes, 
Newfoundland is indeed the Sports- 
man’s Paradise. 





out as he begins to struggle, steady 
and firm! There he comes—he is free 
again, but exhausted. Reel in with 
left hand, but let him go if he makes 
a rush. Keep your point down, now 
reel in again, and stick to him. Now 
keep the point of your rod higher, that’s 
better, I have the net all ready, so 
bring him in slowly and quietly towards 
the net. There, I have him for you, 
and have given him the coup de grace. 

Quite a beauty. Well done! It is 
your first fish, and he weighs eleven 
ounces, if a penny-weight. The barb 
of the hook is in his lip, and we do not 
want a disgorger, it is soon out of his 
mouth and we will now weigh him. 
Thirteen ounces, and quite a good fish. 

Now remember this axiom: Never 
take your eye off the fly, when it is on 
the water, or when it is in a fish. In 
this case, you took your eye away from 
the fish when it was hooked, in order 
to guide your left hand to the reel, 
and you dropped the point of the rod 
and thus slackened the line, and as 4 


* consequence the fish got into the weeds. 


(From a talk given April 26th, by 
Mr. Fred. G. Shaw, over Radio Station 
WABC.) 
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Tough Luck 


(Continued from page 399) 


ing my dobber—thinking that the fish 
might still be on the other end of the 
Jeader, but darkness came without my 
hope being realized and I went home 
a meek, unhappy mortal. 

Ten days later I had recovered from 
the keen disappointment and once more 
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™ pi. went fishing for the big pickerel. I did 
before not see any signs of him that day, but 
xtreme as it seemed to be an off day anyway 
seven —with all the fish “off feed,” I did 
; to go not consider it bad luck. On the way 
pieces home that evening I stopped at the 
lorious Lake Hotel for a short visit with Vic, 
turned the guide. I had no sooner entered the 
ch the door than he greeted me with— 
I have “Say, Old Timer. Want to see a a 
Long real big pick?” HOVING off toward hoped-for sport critically important to other members of 
ood as It sounded ominous—I had a pre- —quick pick-ups from reef to barto your family who will use your motor. 
mitted, monition of coming disaster. I looked reed bed—the scurry homeward at the Nothing else gives so sound a warranty 
of its in the ice box. There lay a monster last, late minute—then it’s great to know of capable performance and inbuilt re- 
idding pickerel and I am sure I recognized the simple fact—‘“‘My Elto will start. liability throughout. 
nds in the gleam in his eye, dead though he , est ioy among all the jo We will gladly send you the catalog of 
r and was. pigeon oeie tendan It a. the new 1927 Super Elto, fully describe 
here I “Weighed six pounds but should contentment, anes confidence * the Sana” Gdcarnn. Genect on canes 
John 8, have gone more. He was thin—don’t ee cenit camabvatiasiaet descriptions, above all sales-floor claims, 
lorious think he’s bin feedin’ fer some time.” plus-Atwater-Kent ignition insures in- Stands the plain, over-shadowing truth 
» Vie’s voice penetrated through to my stant starting every time. Just an —there is no pleas- 
point consciousness as through a thick wall. easy, quarter-turn, flip of the flywheel, urein outboard mo- 
Mi , ‘“ ° ° Your Elto starts! tor boating that 
mary 8 Feller saw a dobber jerkin around equals the sheer 
0 sal. in the water las’ night—down to the No other quality can go so far toinsure joy of sure, easy 
vd of south end o’ the lake. He follered it your satisfaction. No other quality is so starting! 
it out up—had quite a time gettin’ it—as 
camp every time he got near the durned ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
e may thing, it disappeared down in the OLE EVINRUDE, President 
awaits weeds.” MASON STREET DEPT. i MILWAUKEE 
$ = “Yes,” I prompted, rather dazed like. 
ports. “Well, finally he got ahold of it and 
had the surprise of his life—‘Jumpin’ 
Mackerel’ say’s he ’he sure raised a 
tarnation of a rumpus’. -But Bill— 
he’s the feller as caught it— Bill, he 
ain’t no babier o’ fish—he jest pulled 
that durned pick out o’ the water and 
inter the boat and then slambed him 
steady on the coco. But then as I tells Bill, WHI-CO-WIF 
s free he wouldn’t have got him so easy only WHITE’S LATEST 
with that the critter was famished —the A Boat with Invisible Sponsons 
makes durn fool ain’t fed a bit sence he’s had —— 
, now ta lug that durn dobber and leader a HAVE —, , 
Ne round with him for company. Say POLE and FRAME Geraniced derable, Waterproot” Complete 
that’s what’s the matter, Old Timer? Ya ; eras Rn, ee 
ly, so sick? Here sit down while I get ya all Invane eee Win nt oink. ser ares te vik mac cement atest 
wards drink.” ane Easy for 2 persons on the Carry. a Be “ot Allotyles and wae of TENTS and Wy 
Rhe “No thanks Vic,” I managed to fiber ke Guaphte Catalog ‘Of Plaine and priced in our New Catalogue, sent 
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of Fresh Water NNGLING 


The Art of Casting (Parr 3) 


HERE are local 
e versions of the 

“switch,” or 
“loop,” cast. It may 
be employed horizon- 
tally as well as verti- 
cally, and main fea- 
tures of different 
standard styles may be 
combined into a special, 
mongrel form. We are 
not so sure but that 
the simon-pure “Spey” 
is an underhand cast. 

The vertical-loop cast 
has nothing to do with 
the practice of occa- 
sionally throwing a 
line horizontally bowed 
upstream. to amelio- 
rate drag in dry-fly 
fishing, and which we 
shall discuss presently. 

The wind, or steeple, 
cast, which is used for 
casting into the wind, 
employs the usual 
back-cast, only the flies 
are sent as straight up 
in the air as possible; 
and the line is then 
driven forward by a 
strong outward and 
downward chopping 
motion, which brings 
the rod very close to 
the water at the finish. Plenty of 
strength with quick, snappy wrist ac- 
tion usually is required for successful 
execution; but if this does not work, 
try either a forceful but slow forward- 
cast or an underhand delivery of the 
line. 

The flip, or snap, cast is used with 
a short line, under overhanging 
branches where free casting is an im- 
possibility. . The hook, at the end of 
leader and line withdrawn about as 
long as the rod, is grasped between the 
left thumb and forefinger. The rod 
is bowed by drawing taut the line, 
which when released throws the flies 
out on the water by the unaided spring 


of the rod—that is it does unless the . 


hook unfortunately sinks itself into the 
careless angler’s finger instead. The 
cast may be lengthened a bit if a little 
slack line is held by the forefinger of 
the rod-hand, between the reel and the 
first guide. 

In casting the dry fly a single fly is 
orthodox, and is so dressed that it will 
float upon the surface of the water. 
Buoyancy is further promoted by the 
occasional application of white para- 
fine oil or ordinary kerosene thereto, 
or of equal parts of kerosene and albo 
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The dry fly and the small stream, 


lene, and also by greasing the leader 
and some twenty to forty feet of the 
reel-line (with deerfat, mutton-tallow, 
or, less objectionably, lanolin or the 
paraffin and vaseline preparation al- 
ready noted), so that they will not 
sink and drag the fly under. (“Muci- 
lin,” in solid form for lines and liquid 
for flies, is much esteemed by the 
English angler. It is best applied both 
to line and flies a day before fishing 
and allowed to dry thoroughly. It is 
made and sold by Thomas Aspinall, 
Carlton Chemical Works, Bolton, En- 
gland, and the claim is made that it 
absolutely is uninjuricus to the line. 
“Cerolene” is another popular English 
line-flotant. Theodore Gordon did not 
grease his leader, but preferred to have 
this part of his tackle to lie just under 
the surface.) In addition to the dress 
of the fly and its oiling, to further 
buoyancy several false casts, between 
the actual fishing casts are made by 
switching the fly backward and for- 
ward through the air, to keep it dry. 
If you will carefully watch an expert 
while he thus is carrying his line in 
the air you will note that his back- and 
forward-casts differ from those move- 
ments. of the fishing cast in that they 





are less extended and 
are uniform and con- 
tinuous—there is no 
definite pause; also that 
he inclines the rod to 
the right, in making 
the backward move. 
ment, so that the line 
is less likely to strike 
the rod. All the while 
his wrist is working 
his rod-hand smoothiy 
backward and forward, 
the hand itself is 
swinging in a little 
circle from right to left 
—opposite to clockwise, 

The above movement 
is subject to some qual- 
ification. “The heavier 
the line and the longer 
the cast, the swifter 
can the fly be driven,” 
the late ‘Mr. R. L. 
Montague wrote me. 
“The height of aggra- 
vation is to have a fish 
rising where a short 
cast reaches him and 
to have to dry a very 
wet fly with the short 
line. If the line be 
lengthened to assist 
matters it frequently 
is found, on making 
the true cast, that it is 
too far or not far enough. When I 
have a fair length of line out I dry my 
fly very fast and in this manner: I 
make the back-cast at a moderate 
speed, and when I feel the line fairly 
well extended “behind I make the for- 
ward-cast as swiftly as possible—so 
as to make the fly fairly ‘whistle 
through the air’; the line then will be 
extended in front of me well up in 
the air. I watch it uncoil and then 
make the back-cast as already de- 
scribed.” 


F considerable assistance in drying 

out a thoroughly saturated fly is 
a piece of “amadou”; this is a wonder- 
fully -absorbent fungoid substance 
pressed into sheet form that casually 
resembles chamois-skin, and it may be 
purchased at any chemist’s shop in 
England, but seems to be unknown to 
our drug-stores and tackle-shops. As 
a fly that has just been “chewed” by 
a fish is particularly hard soon to re- 
store to floatable condition, many 
anglers save time here by always re- 


‘placing it with a fresh one. 


The dry-fly cast is made up or up 
and across the stream, and especially 
over quiet pools and still reaches of 
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water, and the fly is not drawn through 
or over the water, but is allowed to 
take its course with the current as it 
foats naturally upon the surface. If 
the fly does not alight with its wings 
standing upright —“cocked”—retrieve 
it and cast again. Or, when noted that 
the fly is not floating properly, some- 
times a very gentle pull on the line will 
sit it up. This remedy not succeeding, 
another suggestion of Mr. Montague’s 
js very pertinent—that “there is less 
likelihood of creating a disturbance 
that will scare, or ‘put down’ a rising 
fish if the fly be allowed to float on 
past him (who sometimes will take it 
thus) before retrieving it, rather than 
to retrieve it immediately.” 


OT a few anglers believe that 

the fly is more prone to cock when 
delivered by the underhand cast; at 
any rate, the slight retarding of the 
line by the left hand just before the 
fy drops, as noted under discussion of 
the overhead cast, almost invariably 
insures, too, the cocking of the fly, and 
especially if used in connection with a 
high forward-cast. 

“Drag” on the fly is produced not 
only by a sinking line but also by any 
action of the water against the line 
that causes the fly to be carried along 
faster than the current in which the 
fy itself floats; and as this is a matter 
of supreme importance in dry-fly prac- 
tie we must take time to be more 
explicit. In order acceptably to present 
his fly before a fish, the angler may be 
compelled to cast across freely-moving 
water, and not infrequently across 
water flowing faster than the immedi- 
ate stretch where the fish is lying. 
Ingsomuch as the current will act more 
forcibly against the long extent of 
leader and line than it will upon the 
fly, the result, if the cast be made 
straight ahead toward the fish (dotted 
ling, E, of diagram), will be that the 


The “Curl” Cast. 
A—the trout; B—the floating fly; C—bag 
in line; D—the angler; E—straight cast; 
F—direction of current. 


line, caught and carried more swiftly 
downstream, will exert a pull, or drag, 
on the fly, causing it not only to hurry 
along at unnatural speed, but soon 
submerging it. The proficient dry-fly 
man counteracts this vicious tendency 
by casting so that the line and leader 
will curve, or bag, upstream, above the 
fly, as they drop on the water. This 
has been called a curve, or “curl,” cast. 
By referring to the diagram it will at 
once be understood how that before the 
bag in the line so cast is carried down- 
stream to the extent where it begins 





Wherever big fish are caught, 
there is special need for Ashaway 
Fishing Lines. 





Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line. America’s finest, 
unexcelled by any other fly-casting 
line in the world. Vacuum dressed, 
soft finished, remarkably tough and 
elastic, will not crack or turn sticky. 
Get one for your fly rod today. 





You Want the Line 
That Will Land Them 


ID SEASON! At last you've found the fish- 

ing you have dreamed of. You hook a Big 
One—a battler from away down deep! 

Will you get him? What about your fishing 
line which has so much to say about it? 


There is no better fish-getting insurance to invest 
in modestly than Ashaway Fishing Lines. Winners 
of the World’s Gold Medal for excellence in manu- 
facture. Winners of many World's Records for 
largest fish taken with rod and reel, and many 
tournament casting records. 


There is an Ashaway Line for every kind of fish- 
ing, and priced moderately. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or your money back. Famous for r.ore than 
a century. Advertised and sold around the world. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


Always Carry a Spare 


Ashaway Line and Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 530 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, 
Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 


Ashaway Extra Strength Bait Cast- 
ing Line. Ashaway’s most popular 
all-around line for casting and troll- 
ing for black bass, the pikes, musca- 
longe, lake trout, and pickerel. Soft 
water-proofed, hard braided, best 
pure Japan silk. Color black. Casts 
smoothly, spools well on reels of all 
types, lasts long, holds its great 
strength amazingly well, and lands 
the big ones. 





The greatest Fish~ 
getter made, the 


BASS~ORENO 


For12yearsthe Bass-Orenohas 
been famous—over 1,600,000 have been 
sold. Get the original — genuine — with 
grooved head. Atall sport goods dealers. 


for your free co; 


Fishin Whek Tak le nk When,” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY for 


cluster of . . . Zingo!! 

Up heaves aton of whit- 

ened lake. Dark in its 

core a vaulting thunderbolt of bronze tells 
you that your tackle test is on! Big? Yes, 
because it’s that 


Heddon NEW 


Luny Frog 


—built on wise old Dr. Henshall’s observation 
that “the largest bass prefer frogs.” 


Bass, Pike, Musky! This is the bait for the 
BIG ones. Only true frog imitation ever built 
on successful fish-getting principles of wood 
baits, Natural sitting position when afloat. 
Dives and wiggles when you reel. Easv 
casting. Meadow and green frog colors $1.25 


If your dealer hasn’t it, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price and dealer’s name. Ask 
‘How To Catch More Fish” free. 





Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
10237 High Street, South Bend, Ind. 


JAMES HEDDON'’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Dardevle 
Lures and 
“Osprey” 

Silk 
Casting 
Lines 


are popular with fishermen every- 
where. Even the novice can cast 
them successfully. There is prac- 
tically no wear-out to Osprey 
Lines, and the Dardevles do 
catch “fish.” 

Send for free literature in four colors. 

LOU J. EPPINGER 
Dept. F. S., 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Michigan 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


“Edward vom Hofe” on an 
article of TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE but that there is 
none better. Making Tackle 
since 1867 is a recommenda- 
tion in itself. We never 
sacrifice quality to make a 
low price neither do we ever 
use quality as an excuse for 
a high price. 


2c. Stamp for 168-Page Catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
eatalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
est, but we do claim to make the best. 


. Test Price per 100 Yards 


4 . 
Postage (0c extra 


Where to Fish 


Marvelous new book tells which lake or stream to go to 


for each kind of fish—in Wisconsin. 
kind. Compiled by authorities after years of checking 
up all lakes and streams. Absolutely accurate. Also 
gives best rail and motor/routes. Save time, save money. 
Send dollar bill for book NOW. Money back if not satisfie.. 


FISHERMEN’S GUIDE, Dept. 17 
312 West 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


The only book of its 


Saw 


> S. E. KNOWLES CO. 
977 HOWARD ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 


The FOREST AND STREAM Information 
Bureau, operating in connection with the Camp- 
Sport-Tour Series, now appearing serially in 
FOREST AND STREAM, is prepared to answer 
your inquiries. Are you taking advantage of 
this service? * 
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float freely and naturally on the sur- 
face. 

This cast is facilitated by turning 
the hand over to the right or left; in 
curving the line to the right it also 
helps if the elbow be brought in and 
across the front of the body as the 
forward movement is made. 


NOTHER modification of surface- 

fly casting, and not generally known 
even to veteran anglers, is the “bump,” 
or “jump” cast, sometimes produced 
involuntarily by the wind frisking the 
fly about. For its deliberate achieve- 
ment a short line is employed, as but 
little, if any, of the leader may lie 
upon the water, and by a series of 
jerks the fly is jumped to rest momen- 
tarily on the surface in a succession of 
spots before it is allowed to float with 
the current. It is easiest accomplished 
by casting across swiftly-flowing water 
and often it may prove very effective. 
Mr. George La Branche is an adept at 
this style, and Mr. Hewitt, who. fre- 
quently has fished with him, describes 
the La Branche technic as follows: He 
uses “a nine-foot leader and rather 
heavy line, and makes short casts, from 
ten to thirty feet, checking the rod on 
the forward-cast at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees from the horizontal. 
The line shoots out forward in the air 
and as the fly nears the water he raises 
the tip of the rod slightly and draws 
the fly so that it will strike the water 
in advance of the leader; in fact, he 
often keeps the leader out of the water 
altogether. By this means the fly often 
skips on the water before it comes to 
rest.” 


Yet another stunt is the creation of 
an artificial rise of fly, to seduce large 
and reluctant trout, that have been 
located, to come to the surface. The 
angler drops his fly in the vicinity of 
the fish and almost immediately re. 
trieves it, then makes a single false 
cast to one side, drops the fly again in 
another spot near the fish and then 
snatches it away, and so continues 
dropping it near the trout, above and 
to this side and the other, working 
always a little nearer and on a little 
past him, till ultimately the fish rises 
—or the angler becomes wearied and 
desists. Of course any clumsy, bun- 
gling cast in the series is likely at once 
to conclude the game. 

A friend one day was busily prepar-. 
ing to go on the stream. He had dried 


out his line after the morning’s fishing | 


and now was industriously greasing it. 
Another angler approached the camp 
from the bank below; he was camping 
a couple of miles downstream, and it 
so happened that he was of the the- 
atrical profession and devoted to the 
wet fly. As he drew within our circle, 
his eyes riveted upon the industrious 
one, this member of our party was 
seen applying the. finishing-touches 
which consisted in anointing the fly 
from a small vial, that he just now 
was returning to his flannel-shirt 
breast pocket, and “blowing it up,” 
when he stood regarding with intent 
satisfaction the result of his labors. 
Then burst forth the wandering min- 
strel’s greeting: “For g-a-w-s-h sakes! 
What do you do for an encore?” 


A fine string of bass from the Timagami region. 


The Black Bass 


(Continued from page 404) 


entirely upon our motor boats for a 
supply. The erratic habits of the 


crustacea are also here very notice- | 


able. At times a single haul from 
one net brings all that ought to be 
placed in a pail of water; at other 


times a single haul scarcely reveals 
any. This might naturally be attrib- 
uted to an unusual development of 
crustacea, for a time, and a following 
diminution might be attributed to the 
ending of its life cycle. We do not 
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believe such to be the case since the 
change from one condition to the other 
often happens in a few hours, and the 
controlling factor may be due to 
changes in weather conditions and 
water temperatures. There may be 
other causes which we have not yet 
discovered. 


HE demands of the fry for food 
T are very great as they feed almost 
constantly from daylight until dark. 
During periods of scarcity it is almost 
impossible to secure food enough to 
satisfy them. When abundantly sup- 
plied they simply gorge themselves. I 
have no doubt a young healthy bass % 
of an inch in length consumes several 
hundred crustacea daily,.and where 
the numbers of young bass run into 


work of feeding once begins there is no 
let up; it goes on rain or shine, week- 
days and Sundays included, until the 
fry are ready for planting. 

The raising of young bass to the 
advanced fry stage as we raise them 
is also an uncertain problem. They 
are subject to fungus attacks which are 
fatal. Some seasons the loss from 
this source is very heavy, coming as it 
does when the fish are nearly ready 
for delivery, and it means a heavy 
financial loss. Three years ago fungus 
entirely destroyed all of the fry of first 
and second spawning, while that of the 
third spawning, reared in the same 
tanks and under exactly the same con- 
ditions, were brought to the advanced 
fry stage in absolutely perfect condi- 
tion. Some years the loss may be con- 


fined to one or two tanks containing | 


from 20,000 to 30,000 each. When this 
fungus appears on a lot of fish their 
doom is sealed. We have repeatedly 
tried salt treatment in various ways. 
While this treatment will check the 
growth for a time, it has never been 
satisfactory. The fungus appears on 
the young fish in minute spots. Dur- 
ing some seasons it is present on the 
fry when they rise from the nest and 
evidently began to appear on them 
before they were fully developed. The 
progress of its development becomes 
apparent in an increased number of 
white spots which finally prove fatal. 
The first evidence of the presence of 
this fungus among our fish is noticed 
in their efforts to dislodge the spores 
by brushing against the bottom or 
sides of the tanks. When the trouble 


has reached this stage the development 
is rapid, and in a few days the fish 
are dead. 

We do not know the cause of this 
trouble or any remedy for it, and are 
Practically helpless even to check its 


ravages. Dr. Emmeline Moore, in her 
report to the Biological Society of 
Lake George, N. Y., refers to “the 
susceptibility of the fry to parasitism 
and to enemy attacks by other minute 
organisms in the water.” We are now 
inclined to the belief that if minute 
organisms of a parasitic nature are 
Present at any time during the growth 


hundreds of thousands, some idea can | 
be formed of the amount of crustacea | 
necessary to satisfy them. When the) 





No better one for your camping and fishing. 
In the cool woods of Canada. 

The turmoil of the rapids; the pool at the foot 
of the falls; the mist laden waters; the serenity 
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Now Try JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


There’s a differerce. The Barbless has quicker and deeper pene- 
tration than the barbed hook, and takes a firmer hold. The 
“hump”’ holds the fish securely, but will not injure baby fish 
which can be easily released and returned, unharmed. 
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MAKE YOUR REEL A LEVEL WINDER 


ae This little device enables you to 
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back into the weeds, lily pads and reeds—or right up 
onto shore—and comes back skimming and splashing its 
way along without fouling! And it gets the Fish! The 
front planes carry it up and over the surface weeds and 
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hit the open road and get away from 
city pavements for a while. 

But before packing up and jump- 
ing into your car for that trek you’ve 
dreamed about for months, better 
consult us. The A & F Camping 
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kind of equipment for any motor 
camping expedition. 
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Wall Tents, Marquee Tents, Air 
Mattresses, Gold Medal Army 
Cots, Camp Blankets, Adiron- 
dack Camp Grates with Ovens, 
Arizona Camp Grates, Cooking 
Outfits, [Folding Tables and 
Chairs, Camp Axes, Folding 
Canvas Water Buckets, Folding 
Rubber Wash Basins, Water- 
proof Canvas Duffle Bags and 
Wall Pockets. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
New Yorke 
WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 


and development of the fry, the injuries 
inflicted on the fish would present an 
opportunity for the fungus spores to 
gain a foothold. Our experience points 
to the fact that the cause is obscure 
and may come from this source. If 
there are present in the plankton, 
organisms of a parasitic nature at any 
time during the period we are feeding 
fry, we are surely gathering them 
daily and placing them in the tanks, 
thus helping on the cause that works 
such fatal results. 


oo fry are carried in the tanks 
from 3 to 6 weeks when they have 
reached the advanced fry stage and 
are ready to plant. The growth is 
controlled by temperatures and the 
amount of food available. Under nor- 
mal conditions the fry, when about 


| three weeks old, take on the markings 


and color of the adult fish and become 
wily and secretive in their habits; a 
week later, so marked are these char- 
acteristics and so great is their activity 
that they are ready to plant. 

Our methods produce fish fully 
equal in every respect to those grown 
in the wild state. They are just as 
healthy and vigorous, making even 
more rapid growth under our protec- 
tion and care. Being absolutely a per- 
fect product, they are abundantly able 
to take care of themselves when 
planted. Having reached the advanced 
fry stage the fish now demand more 
room, larger forms and greater variety 
of food. They have developed the wily, 
secretive habits of the bass to the 
highest degree and are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves in 
waters of large area. Nature has now 


decreed the fish should scatter, each 


individual going by itself where nat. 
ural food and good cover are available, 

We have made repeated attempts to 
carry the fish beyond the advanced fry 
stage to larger sizes before liberating, 
but unless the number in each tank 
was reduced to only.a few, the result 
was always fatal. It is not natura] 
for the fish in the wild state to remain 
in a school after the advanced fry 
stage is reached, and unless they can 
follow their natural inclinations as 
regards food and. environment, they 
cease to take growth, become sickly 
and, unless liberated, soon die. If 
planted along the rock shores in shal- 
low water, where good cover is avail. 
able, they will take advantage of these 
hiding places, are safe from their 
enemies and we believe that the greater 
part of them survive. 

A number of years ago we gave up 
the attempt to bring the fish up to the 
fingerling sizes, believing the advanced 
fry would give our customers better 
results for money invested. In the 
early part of this enterprise we made 
numerous and varied experiments in 
bringing the fry to fingerling sizes, 
We produced remarkably fine fish, but 
the cost was so great that the price 
we would have to ask for them was 
almost prohibitive and we could not 
produce them in numbers to meet the 
demand. The splendid success that fol- 
lowed the planting of advanced fry 
where conditions were favorable for 
their growth and development, led us 
to give up farther attempts to produce 
fingerlings, and confine our work en- 
tirely to the production of advanced 
fry. 


Some Poisonous Wild Plants 


(Continued from page 405) 


called. This plant is found growing 
in the same locations as the poison-ivy 
plants, often mixing with the growth 
of the latter, which it resembles very 
much in its climbing habits of growth 
and in the shape of its leaflets. The 
Virginia creeper, however, is entirely 
harmless to the touch, having no poi- 
sonous properties whatever. It is 
readily distinguished from poison ivy 
by its leaves, which generally appear 
in clusters of five leaflets on long 
stalks, each leaflet having a short stem. 
Another point of difference between 
this plant and poison ivy is the char- 
acter of the stem or vine growth. The 
stems of the poison vine are stiff and 
harsh, and tend to stand up above any 
support to which they cling, while the 
stems of the Virginia creeper are of a 
trailing, drooping nature. While the 
two plants have points of similarity, 
there is little danger of confusion if 
one will only examine the plants 
closely and thereby become familiar 
with the differentiating points of each. 

Poison oak is but a name for cer- 
tain forms of poison ivy which appear 


in various parts of the country as 


trailing shrubs or low bushes, the 
leaves of which resemble closely the 


anna | leaves of western oaks. Whether the 


432 


plant is known as poison oak or as 
poison ivy makes no difference in its 
virulent qualities. The distinction is 
due entirely to a superficial difference 
in appearance. 


OISON sumac is a plant to be 

avoided at all times. Like poison 
ivy, it, too, is known by a number of 
names, such as swamp sumac, poison 
elder, poison ash, and thunderwood. It 
is found only in swamps or on wet 
land. It grows in clumps of tall, slen- 
der stems, which bear compound leaves 
of seven to thirteen leaflets. The leaf- 
lets are arranged on the long leaf stem 
in pairs, with a single leaflet at the 
tip. As a shrub, poison sumac grows 
to a height of six to ten feet or more; 
also it often attains the proportions 
of a tree, growing to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet, and having 4 
diameter of five to ten inches. It 1s 
found throughout the eastern part of 
the United States, as far west as 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Poison sumac might be confused with 
those species of this group that s0 
often add such gorgeous color to our 
autumn landscapes were it not for the 
fact that it grows only in swampy wet 
places, while the other kinds of suma¢ 
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"> each are more often found on dry hillsides. 

re Nnat- Another differentiating point is seen 
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Characteristic growth of poison ivy. 


Unlike many other poisonous plants 
of our woods and fields, nettles are 
not poisonous to the touch. They in- 
ject their poison by means of their my- 
riads of tiny, hair-like spines, each of 
which acts as a miniature hypodermic 
needle when it punctures the skin of 
any animal or of man when either 
comes in contact with it. The ill effects 
of nettle poisoning are usually transi- 
tory, and might be compared to that 
of the sting of the sweat-bee. How- 
ever, contact with these plants is not 
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are illustrated by drawings and 
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contact with them, it is thought by 
some that poisoning may sometimes re- 
sult from being near the plants, by 
the minute particles of the oily sub- 
stance being carried in the air. It is 
well known, however, that many cases 
of poisoning result from this oily sub- 
stance being carried to the victims by 
smoke from the burning plants. 


S a preventative after exposure to 

any of the poisonous plants, noth- 
ing is better than washing in hot soap- 
suds and rinsing in clear cold water. 
Plenty of soap should be used to make 
a heavy lather, after which it is rinsed 
off thoroughly. This should be re- 


hea Acca na 


peated four or five times, using fresh 
soap and water each time. 

Mild cases of ivy poisoning and poi. 
soning of like nature ysually subside 
within a few days with simple treat. 
ment, such as local applications of go. 
lutions of cooking soda or of sugar of 
lead. However, if the poisoning is ex. 
tensive or severe a physician should 
be consulted. 

In this, however, as in many other 
unfortunate experiences in life, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure”; and the best prevention of 
such poisoning is for one to know the 
poisonous plants of our woods and 
fields and keep away from them. 


Ranger Kills 40-Year-Old Monster Grizzly 


LACIER PARK, Mont.— Henry 
Thol, Montana state forest ran- 
ger, recently killed one of the oldest 
grizzlies ever seen in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. While patroling the country 
along the western boundary of Glacier 
National Park on his usual winter 
snow-shoe trip to protect deer from 
predatory animals, Ranger Thol came 
upon the carcass of a deer. Huge bear 
tracks on the spot indicated this par- 
ticular deer was not slaughtered by 
coyotes. Thol followed the tracks all 
day and shot the monster bear. 

The hide of the bear measured eight 
feet from tip of nose to tip of tail and 
Thol estimated the live weight at over 
500 pounds, and he was thin just hav- 


ing emerged from a winter’s hiberna- 
tion. 

Old “Silvertip’s” teeth were worn to 
stubs and several of the large ones 
contained cavities and appeared to 
have been abscessed. According to the 
belief of old-timers acquainted with 
the habits of wild animals this indi- 
cated the bear must have been at least 
40 years of age. 

Thol said it is a rare occurrence to 
find a bear which kills other game, as 
these animals ordinarily prefer fish 
and vegetables and usually eat only the 
meat of animals killed by coyotes and 
mountain lions. However, occasionally 
a grizzly will kill his own meat when 
he cannot obtain berries and green 
food. 


Instruction in Fly Casting 


R. FRED G. SHAW, winner of the 

Amateur International Champion- 
ship in trout fly casting at the 1904 
Tournament and author of “The Com- 
plete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning and “The Science of Fly Fishing 
for Trout,” is now signing up pupils 
for summer and fall sessions of his 


School for Salmon and Trout Fly Cast- . 


ing. 
Mr. Shaw, in addition to being an 
expert fly-caster, has developed his 


system on such a scientific basis as 
to enable him to guarantee to impart 
the habit of casting a fly in the ordi- 
nary overhead method accurately and 
delicately and against the wind, in 4 
course of three or four one-hour les- 
sons. 

The Fishing Editor of Forest AND 
STREAM will be glad to put in touch 
with Mr. Shaw any readers who de- 
sire to correspond with him on the 
subject. 
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Just Pluggin’ Along 


(Continued from page 409) 


on the reel-barrel, he tears loose at 
once. If he does not succeed then, he 
just goes with the heavy current, here, 
aoe and everywhere, while the lissom 
rod bends and writhes in anguish; and 
the angler stumbles along behind, 
sipping and sliding, breathing out 
anathemas or supplications as the 
battle goes. 

In such waters there are not as many 
fish take the air, save after the first 
prick of steel, as when fishing quiet 
pools, having learned perhaps the 
greater advantage the swift current 
affords, so throw themselves into it, 
willy nilly, as their best friend. It is 
surprising how wonderfully the cur- 
rent aids them too. The chances are 
all in favor of the fish. To those fly- 
men who insist there is no action in 
the back of a 5% foot casting rod, I 
can only say, come to the swift por- 
tins of my river and fish with me. 
They will find not only that a well- 
built rod is quick on the take-up, but 
that the small-mouth are quicker. 
Again and again have such agnostics 
accompanied me to my great satisfac- 
tion and their convertion. .I do not 
say, understand, that the short-rod 
compares to the fly-rod, but I do say it 
possesses plenty of action, and no un- 
certain skill is required on behalf of 
the angler in order to successfully 
combat the wiles of a_ thoroughly 
aroused and combative small-mouth. 


oo are long stretches of those 
rapids on the stream I call mine, 
and while the water is not deep as a 
rule, still one must tread with care, 
lest in midsummer he step unguardedly 
upon a green-slimed rock and find 
himself sitting down suddenly and 
violently. I am free to confess that I 
have never worked out any particular 
theory as to what variety of rock the 
small-mouth prefer, and I doubt if 
they have any great predilection. To- 
day one rock will shelter a feeding fish, 
while to-morrow a hungry small-mouth 
will be found lurking behind another. 
One just must fish out each boulder as 
he works upward, casting not often 
but wisely, sending his lure in behind 
each rock in turn, cirumspectly and 
with skill. Just casting is rare sport, 
and one becomes so enamoured with 
hitting the exact spot that he is dis- 
agreeably interrupted by a _ small- 
mouth when the fish comes. That may 
sound like a statement from some 
modern “Gulliver’s Travels,” but it is 
a veritable fact nevertheless. 


Ordinarily between those rocky 
stretches of swift water, we find long, 
deep swims, sometimes too deep for 
wading, when the angler must needs 
seek the shore, though usually he can 
make his way along the bank’s edge, 
stepping with care, of course. It is in 
such deep holes I look for my large 
bass, though their playing is not as 
thrilling as is fishing the rapids; how- 


ever, the bass come out to “take the 
air,” again and again, and that in 
itself is abundantly worth while. I 
doubt if there is a sight more thrilling 
than the leap of a hooked small-mouth. 
How inept and incorrect are most of 
the paintings, showing a curving fish 
returning to the water. A bass doesn’t 
bend that way. More often than not, 
he simply flings himself into the air, 
to return to the water in a smothering 
splash, just as may happen. Some- 
times he returns tail-first, and often 
on his back! It is the fact, and that is 
one reason it is so difficult to know just 
what to do when the leap occurs. Some 
authorities say, “Pull him down. Don’t 
let him jump.” I, who am not an 
authority, say, let him leap to his|w 
heart’s content, and if he throw the 
lure, let him, it is a fairly good thing 
for future fishing. I honestly enjoy 
being out-witted, out-guessed by a 
bass. 


S a rule I remove all trebles from 

my lures, attaching in their place 
single hooks, though sometimes to do 
so is to upset the balance of the lure. 
A single hook will, I think, hook as 
securely as a treble, and I know will 
not tear the mouth so seriously. A 
bass ordinarily strikes from the side, 
and any outstanding hook will do the 
business. And how viciously they 
strike sometimes. I can well remember 
casting out my red-and-white plug to 
the edge of a bank, and getting a back- 
lash I stopped to untangle, the lure 
floating along on the surface patiently. 
After some little time came a bass, 
hitting the quiescent thing a mighty 
slap and sending it from the water. 
Unaccountably the fish was not hooked, 


and when the lure returned he gave it|: 


another swipe. Again the steel failed 
to do its stuff. But the third attack 
was fatal, the steel went home, and 
the back-lash untangled I reeled in 
my capture. 

So forever commend me to river 
fishing, where I can wade at least part 
of the time, every bend opening new 
vistas and beauties before me, new 
pools and different angling problems. 
Then at noon, on some high and well- 
shaded bank, I can build my little fire, 
cook a fish, and sprawled in the shade, 
invoke my soul. The man who says 
there is no sport in plugging for bass 
has not properly understood the meth- 
od, for if one takes time to master its 
technique, and to enjoy the surround- 
ings, he will be undeceived. My con- 
tinual quarrel with anglers lies in this, 
they do not take time to enjoy the 
most enjoyable sport in the world. I 
like to fish leisurely, figuring out whys 
and wherefores, and chucking the out- 
fit now and then, just to watch a bird 
or squirrel. I know a little about 
plugging too. But get this, plugging 
is not an end but a means to an end, 
which is not merely taking bass. 
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Agfa is conducting another prize contest to en- 
courage the taking of pictures. For amateurs only. 
Enter as many pictures as you wish. Any Film 
will be considered. Get list of prizes and details 
where you buy film or write to 


Proctucts, Inc. 


114 E. 13TH ST.NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Take a cloudy or rainy day picture with Agfa— 
then you will know why this wonderful film is 
preferred the world around. 


Only $39.00 


<a For This Highest 


Y_ Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 
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“Arlington Operated” 


HOTEL 


ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th 
Streets, New York City 


12 minutes from Penn. and Grand 
Central Stations 


5 minutes to Theatres and 
Shopping District 


1260 ROOMS (All Outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


TWO RESTAURANTS 


Open from 6.30 A. M. until 
midnight 


Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orchestras, 
Ladies’ Turkish Bath, Beauty Par- 
lor, Drug Store, Barber Shop, Stock 
Broker’s Office. All in the Ansonia 
Hotel. 


TRANSIENT RATES 
300 Rooms and Bath, $3.50 per day 
Large Double Rooms, 
twin beds, Bath .. . . $6.00 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath (2 persons) ... $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly 
Rates 


A restful hotel—away from all the 
noise and “dirt” of the “Roaring 
Forties.” No coal smoke; our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In conjunction with the Hotels Co- 
lonial, Anderson, Richmond and 
Cosmopolitan. 


“Arlington Operated” 


A NEW KNIFE 


One Hand 


FLYLOCK 


The Ideal Knife 
for all outdoor use. 
Length of blade 334,” 
Length of handle 5” 
Knife No. 11005 
Stainless Steel Blade 
(With Scaling Back) 


$300 
Postpaid 


Money refunded if 
not satisfied on 
receipt 
Write for catalogue 
showing 36 Models, 
priced from $1.50 up. 


Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


FLYLOCK KNIFE CO., Inc. 


FJ. 108 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


New Brunswick 


(Continued from page 418) 


ceptible by human nestrils for a hun- 
dred yards, or more. Moose them- 
selves have a distinctive musky, feral 
odor, very terrifying to horses. The 
pond itself is a mile wide, I have never 
visited it, during open water, without 
seeing at least five moose. Twenty-one 
is the largest number I have ever seen 
in its waters at one time. Henry 
Braithwaite, the veteran guide of New 
Brunswick, who passed to his reward 
this last year, claims to have seen 
fifty-four. Besides moose, there are 
usually several deer, blue herons, and 
in the Autumn, flock after flock of 
ducks. Salmon Brook Pond is prob- 
ably the best in the country, but Triton 
Pond presses it close, and there are 
scores and scores of little pug holes, 
deadwaters and sloughs, each with its 
summer population of moose and reg- 
ular trails by which they enter and 
leave the water. Even in the last 
eleven years during which I have vis- 
ited New Brunswick off and on at most 
seasons, moose have very noticeably 
increased in numbers, while deer, which 
used to be rather a rare animal there, 
have become almost as common as the 
moose. Unfortunately, caribou and 
bear are becoming scarce. 


ie the very heart and centre of this 
province, slightly closer, however, to 
its eastern boundary, there projects 
down from the north, between the 
fringe of settlements on the seacoast 
and the populated area of western 
New Brunswick, a strip of forest which 
has never at any time within the mem- 
ory of living man forfeited its claim 
to be a favorite resort of big game. I 
refer to what has now been made the 
Canaan Game Reserve. The watershed 
of several minor streams, notably the 
Richibucto and Canaan, with depres- 
sions in which shallow lakes and ponds 
nestle, abounding in barrens and wild 
meadows and, in its higher reaches, 
interspersed with beautiful forests of 
hardwood and fir—this hinterland is 
the favorite tramping ground of New 
Brunswick’s largest game. : 
With these midland haunts of the 
moose I can fairly claim acquaintance. 
Before this was made a Game Reiuge, 
four times it was my privilege to camp 
on the trail of large game in this 
favored locality, and each season’s hunt 
differentiates itself in my memory 
from all the others. Once we reached 
the “firing line’ by way of Alward 
brook, but on the other trips we pene- 
trated to the heart of this wilderness 
along the course*of Fork Stream. 
Everywhere moose signs were abun- 
dant, and speaking of moose signs 
reminds me that the experienced guide, 
at least in Canaan, makes some deli- 
cate distinctions in signs. In the ver- 


nacular of the Canaan woods there are . 


“signs,” “works,” “doin’s,” and “carry- 
in’-on’s.” “Signs,” perhaps, is the 
generic term, but it differs in its con- 


notation to the Canaan guide toto coely 
from “carryin’-on’s” we saw aplenty 
whether on the margins of the name. 
less ponds of the interior, on the 
morasses and barrens, or on the higher 
grounds. Especially interesting by 
way of association were the great 
splashed hoof-prints where the moose 
slid awkwardly down the morainic 
barrier that encloses Snowshoe Lake 
at the head waters of Fork Stream, 


Oe camp was located on the high 
east bank of Fork Stream, about 
a mile from the stream itself and three 
miles from that noted moose-haunt 
called Popple Knoll Springs. In fact, 
we were on the Knoll itself, a high 
terrace, beautifully wooded with iarch, 
beech and maple, on one side of us the 
valley of Fork Stream, on the other 
the waving forests and moose-wilds of 
Canaan—the promised land. We might 
seek the barrens to the west, across 
the stream, and, by devious trails, 
reach certain hidden lakes, or at our 
ease journey through clover-scented 
forest openings down the incline of our 
terrace to the Springs. This noted 
resort of the moose takes its name 
from the springs of brackish water 
which ooze up through the clayey soil, 
forming pools or sloughs. Thither 
come our large game to wallow and 
mire themselves against the flies. Close 
by Alward Brook runs quietly and 
heavily through a magnificent grove of 
deciduous trees. Moose haunt more 
inviting cannot be found in all that 
region, and but a glance is needed to 
show how attractive the giant beasts 
find it. Regular well-beaten paths 
lead to and from it, and the open spaces 
around the springs look as if elephants 
or hippopotami had wallowed there. 

And, when at midday, with not a 
leaf stirring overhead, the deep grunt 
of a bull answers the soft call of the 
horn, and almost before you are aware, 
the great brute looms up before you, 
eager and menacing, you realize in a 
flash what moose hunting means in 
New Brunswick. 
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Members of the 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Information Bureau: 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST ASSN, 
33 Market Square, St. John, N. B., Canada 


NEILL & SONS., LTD. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 


SUMNER COMPANY, LTD. 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 


W. H. THORNE & CO. 
St. John, N. B., Canada 
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The Self Arrow 


(Continued from page 411) 
just forward of the feathers and usu- 
ally consists of several different col- 
ored rings, separated by fine black 
lines. Anyone handy with paints may 
produce beautiful shafts and the ap- 
pearance of an arrow so made will 
well repay you for the time spent. 
When the paint is dry give the ar- 
rows another coat of shellac to better 
protect them against moisture. My 
own I number and in a small book keep 
a record of their achievements and 
failures. The heads I fit last. 

In making the self-arrow or others 
I believe it best not to complete one 
at a time but to perform each of the 
steps in the order mentioned on all five 
shafts or whatever number you make 
before proceeding to the next opera- 
tion. Allow me to again stress the 
necessity of uniformity in arrows if 
you would have a good score. 

Dr. Elmer states in his book, “Arch- 
ery,” that he had made for him a 
number of target arrows which did 
not vary in weight more than one 
grain. Let this be your mark and 
rather than make many hurriedly, 
make few but with the utmost care. 


Barbless Hook Frog Harness 


_ W. J. Jamison Company, 
makers of the Jamison Barbless 
Hook, now offer a barbless-hook frog 
harness which holds the frog without 
hooking so that it has free use of 
every part of its body and is always 
in a natural position. An unlimited 
number of casts may be made without 
injury to the frog, which is able to 
swim with perfect ease. 

Due to the hook arrangement on this 
harness, it is not necessary to wait 
until the fish swallows the bait, as the 
hook may be set the instant the fish 
strikes. This fact, combined with the 
barbless hook, makes possible the re- 
turn to the water, uninjured of under- 
sized fish. We predict that this harness 
will be popular among the live-bait 
fishermen. 

The harness is made in two sizes— 
medium and small. Additional infor- 
mation from the Fishing Editor, For- 
EST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Motor Campers Manual 


HE 1927 edition of “The A. B. C. 

of Motor Camping” published by 
Modell is just off the press. It con- 
tains 80 pages of information of inter- 
est to Motor Campers and gives ex- 
pert advice on the various phases of 
camp life. Interested parties may ob- 
tain a copy free by addressing the 
Service Department, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





Your Face 
Deserves The Best 


HE self-stropping Valet 

AutoStrop Razor gives 
you this face insurance. Day 
after day you will enjoy 
smooth, correct shaves that 
sootheand protect yourskin, 
keeping your face young. 


Here’s a complete shaving 
service. A razor and strop- 
per ingeniously combined. 


Nothing to take apart or as- 
semble. It providesa freshly- 
stropped, keen bladeforslick, 
rapid shaves that SAVE. 
YOUR FACE. 


GUARANTEE 


We want every user of a Valet AutoStrop 
Razor to be constantly enthusiastic. 
Should anything happen to yours affect- 
ing its perfect service, send it to us and 
we will restore it to perfect condition, 
without charge. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The 
STANDARD 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 
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ANGLING in 
CALIFORNIA 


HE most unusual and picturesque 
T hook-and-line sport in Southern 

California waters is undoubtedly 
that with the large ocean fish. These 
include principally the tuna, the sword- 
fish, both the Marlin swordfish and the 
species known as Xipheas gladius (the 
broad-billed swordfish), the giant bass, 
the yellowtail, the white sea bass, the 
albacore, the dolphin and the bonito. 
There are many smaller fish caught in 
the Pacific, including the flounder, hali- 
but, rock bass, silver trout, jack smelt, 
English mackerel, barracuda, corvina, 
pompano, spotfin croaker, yellowfin 
croaker, sheepshead, saltwater perch 
and other varieties. 

In Southern California fishing is a 
perpetual recreation; and taking into 
consideration the different varieties of 
angling, both in salt and fresh water, 
it can be conservatively stated that no 
other regions anywhere can match it. 

Sea fishing for big game—the sword- 
fish, tuna, yellowtail, albacore and 
white sea bass—is in a class by itself 
and found all along the coast, although 
finest around Santa Catalina Island. 
The angling in this particular region 
has been made famous by the writings 
of the late Dr. Charles F. Holder, one 
of the presidents of the Tuna Club, vet- 
eran with the rod and a writer of rare 
descriptive power. 

In considering the deep-sea angling 
as it relates to the size of the fish 
brought to gaff, it is interesting to note 
the weights of a number of the big ones 
which did not succeed in getting away. 
Tuna, ranging in weight from 150 
pounds up to 251 pounds, have been 
caught at Catalina Island. Marlin 
swordfish, ranging from 200 to $40 
pounds, have been captured. The 
broad-billed swordfish has been taken, 
running as high as 463 pounds. Of the 
giant sea bass, or Jew-fish, specimens 
have been brought in ranging from 282 
to 493 pounds. Yellowtail run smaller, 
ranging from twenty-seven to sixty 
pounds. The records of white sea bass 
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show fish caught weighing from thirty- 
four to sixty pounds. Of albacore, the 
record fish run from thirty to sixty-six 
pounds. All these records have been 
kept at Catalina Island. 

Fine fishing for tuna, yellowtail, sea 
bass and other of the large kinds is 
found off Long Beach, at San Diego, off 
the Channel Islands adjacent to Santa 
Barbara, and many other points along 
the Pacific Coast. Anglers from all 
parts of the world have come to South- 
ern California to play these game deep- 
water denizens, and are visitors regu- 
larly every season. 

The fishing for the big fellows is 
practiced with light and heavy tackle, 
and prizes are regularly awarded for 
the largest specimens in the various 
kinds of fish named brought to gaff by 
members of the Tuna Club of Santa 
Catalina Island, California, on both 
kinds of tackle. The 
fishing, of course, is 
done entirely from 
boats, and the bait 


Giant 

Jew-fish 

taken at 
Smuggler’s Cove, 
Santa Cruz 
Island. 


By 
Ernest McGarrrgy 


used is flying fish or live bait of some 
variety. Several kinds of sharks ap- 
pear in these waters, and they not in- 
frequently take the bait and furnish a 
lively fight. Large tuna and swordfish 
put up a fierce battle and are some- 
times not brought to gaff for two or 
three hours. Deep-sea fishing is a won- 
derful sport and has thousands of 
devotees who follow it year in and year 
out. 

Another most fascinating form of 
sea sport is surf fishing. This is carried 
on practically all the year, although 
best from April to November. Corvina, 
spotfin croakers, yellowfin croakers and 
perch are the fish generally taken. 
Clams, spile-worms, mussels and other 
bait are used. This kind of fishing re- 
quires experience on the part of the 
angler to make it successful, but is one 
of the most enjoyable classes of angling 

practiced. Many women are ex- 
perts at surf fishing. The sport 
can be enjoyed under pictur- 
esque and pleasant conditions. 
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Another form of fishing in the salt no mosquitoes to amount to anything brilliantly colored of all, ranging from 
water is afforded by means of boats _ in these high altitudes, the air is glori- light yellowish-olive to a bright golden- 
which are rowed out to the kelp beds. ous and the surroundings of the yellow, deep orange, red and some 
Sea bass, mackerel, yellowtail, smelt most romantic and beautiful char- black and white. The golden trout 

were first found in the headwaters 


and a number of other varieties of fish acter. Trout fishing de luxe, in- 


are caught. 


ISHING is also carried on from the 

various piers and landing-places ex- 
tending into the ocean. Mackerel, smelt, 
halibut, bass and occasionally one of 
the huge black sea bass, or Jew-fish, are 
hooked. Clams, sardines, live smelt, 
fresh or artificial minnows, mussels and 
other fish are the bait, and when a run 
of mackerel is on, or of other fish, the 
piers are packed solid with expectant 
anglers. 

For trout fishing, Southern Califor- 
nia has long been noted. The native 
varieties of trout, such as the rainbow, 
the cut-throat, and golden trout and 
others have been added to by importa- 
tions, such as the Loch Leven, the 
brown trout, the eastern brook, and cer- 
tain varieties of lake trout. Practi- 
cally every stream and lake is stocked 


deed, can be 

had in these 
waters, and 

either the dry- 

fly or the wet- 

fly enthusiast 

has worlds of op- 
portunity to test out 
his particular branch of 
the science of angling. 

A great many of the 
streams and lakes can be 
reached by automobile, but 
naturally enough such waters 
are likely to be fished out 
earlier in the season. 

The golden trout — rarest 
and most beautiful in the 
world—is found in the wa- 
ters of these upper lakes and 
rivers. The golden trout of 
Volcano Creek (Salmo Roose- 


of Kern River and some of the 

creeks there, but 

their distribution 

has been extended 

considerably by the 

efforts of the Fish 

and Game Commis- 

sion. The golden trout 

run small, a pound fish 

being a good-sized one, but 

they are very gamy, and de- 
licious eating. 

One of the hardest-fighting 
trout in Southern California 
waters is the steelhead, 
Salmo irideus. The steelhead 
enters the streams from the 
Ventura River in California 
northward for the purpose 
of spawning, and then re- 
turns to the sea. It is an 

(Continued on 


ie : i 
i with rainbow, cut-throat, Loch Leven, velti Evermann) is the most page 448) 
not in brown and eastern brook trout. The 

rnish a California Fish and Game Commission 

rordfish supervises the propagation of game 227-pound Marlin 


+ Some- 
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id year 


orm of 


fishes in the State, and to its indefa- 
tigable efforts is primarily due the fine 
fishing in the rivers and lakes. 

Some of the smaller streams, al- 
though stocked plentifully by the com- 
mission, become fished out to a certain 
extent early in the season, owing to the 
enormous numbers of anglers that de- 


carried 

though scend upon them during the opening 
orvina, weeks. But these streams are replen- 
srs and ished annually and never allowed to be- 
taken. come fishless. In the larger streams 
1 other § and lakes, the fish have a better oppor- 
ing re- tunity, and in hundreds of these fishing 
of the @ is constantly good. 

, is one In some parts of Southern California, 
ungling particularly in Inyo, Mono, Tulare and 
are ex- Kern Counties, the trout fishing is su- 
e sport perb. The scenery in these areas is 
pictur- wonderfully beautiful, the rivers flow- 
tions. ing through magnificent canyons, and 


the lakes, for the most part, being situ- 
ated among mountain scenery of sur- 
passing grandeur. Many of the best 
lakes and some of the most famous 
trout rivers can be reached only by 
packing in with saddle horses. 


ONCE reached, these angling waters 

will be found to be literally alive 
with trout. No finer fishing can be 
found in the world than can be ob- 
tained in many of these lakes and the 
upper reaches of the mountain rivers 
that flow into them. Pack animals and 
guides are available at many points in 
the high mountain counties, with camp 
equipment and everything necessary for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
angler, 


A two weeks’ trip or a month’s outing 
among the mountains and forests of the 
northern tier of counties in Southern 
California will give even the most blasé 
angler the thrill of his life. There are 


Swordfish, 
caught off 
Catalina Island. 





Jack Miner 


and the 


Birds 


A Remarkable Book 
by a Remarkable Man 


JACK MINER 
and the Bi RDS, 


g «< 





With Fifty-two Illustrations 





from Wonderful 
Photographs 


Jack Miner Says: 


““T RAN away from the 
wires of communica- 
tion and the honk of 

automobiles, and pitched 
my tent in the woods, 
when I began to write 
this book. I believe the 
majority of readers will 
enjoy the facts about my 
bird sanctuary, right from 
the awkward hand of 
Jack Miner, better than 
if they were polished too 
much. While it may 
read very unreasonable, 
yet please don’t forget 
that my story of the birds 
is all facts, gathered from 
personal experience and 
observation, and I assure 
you these views are not 
second-hand.” 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
Book Department 


Forest a/STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Ye. 
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John’s Wildcat 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

E were in the lowlands of the 

South Carolina Coast where the 
black, the Peedee and the Waccamaw 
join to pour their waters into Winyah 
Bay, and on the banks of Winyah Bay 
nestles Georgetown, that quaint old 
southern city whose history goes back 
into and beyond Revolutionary days. 
When rice was king in the Georgetown 
country, wonderful old _ plantations 
lined those coastal rivers for miles, and 
much of South Carolina’s history has 
been made by sons and daughters of 
those proud old families that ruled 
South Carolina’s rice plantations in the 
days which have unfortunately passed 
and gone. 


Our host was a northern-born man 
whose heart has been with his southern 
home and neighbors since he purchaseq 
Mansfied Plantation on the Black River 
about fifteen years ago. Ben McLeod 
had given us a quail hunt that day over 
“Prince” and “King,” a pair of quail 
dogs that seemed to do most everything 
but talk; we had enjoyed an evening 
meal such as Hester, the colored cook 
of Mansfield, could send into that cep. 
tury old dining room, then “The Duke,” 
our host, ushered us into the living 
room where Arthur had prepared a 
roaring fire in the fireplace such as one 
finds only in the Southland. Cigars and 
pipes were put into action, then Ben, 
Fred, Burt and Lou talked over their 
quail hunt, explaining as best they 
could to “The Duke” why certains shots 
were missed. Low had prepared for an 
alibi by borrowing “The Duke’s” little 
28 gauge Ithaca, but “The Duke” 
spoiled it all when he told of the diffi. 
cult duck shots he had made with that 
same miniature Ithaca. All too soon 
came the time when Ben had to motor 
to his home in Georgetown, and, as we 
were saying good night to Ben, out in 
the blackest of nights an unearthly 
scream floated across the old rice and 
duck field from the heavily timbered 
section of Beneventum, a neighboring 
plantation. A hurried council of war 
brought out the unanimous verdict that 
no human could make that blood cur- 
dling noise and some one suggested that 
it was a feline scream, but in all the 
fifteen years “The Duke” had known 
the Georgetown country, no feline big- 
ger than a house cat had he seen or 
heard of, so the mystery seemed one not 
to be solved, until a few mornings 
later when John Robinson, who keeps 
up the banks and water control gates 
on Mansfield, came in with the daddy 
of all wild cats, which had walked into 
one of John’s cleverly set traps. 

Lou SMITH. 


Buffalo Days 


(Continued from-page 415) 


unhitched our ponys, got our guns 
ready and, jumping on our horses, we 
started the ‘run.’ My pony was too 
headstrong and hard to manage or I 
would have gotten two bulls that. were 
stuck in the mud, but they got out 
before I could get him under control. 
As it was I got a cow and a heifer, 
Joe got a bull, and we were satisfied. 


- -E watered our ponies and, hob- 

bling them, sent them out to 
feed while we dressed out the beef. It 
was dark before we had finished, but a 
good warm fire and some fine buffalo 
steak broiling over the coals sure made 
us feel fine and happy. After eating 
all we could, we rolled up in our 
blankets and slept, for it had been a 


hard day riding over the prairie in. 


that cart. They are not like the ‘devil 
wagons’ of today. Every fellow made 


his own cart. You took a cottonwood 
knot, and with an ax shaped it like a 
hub; then burned a hole through big 
enough to admit the axle, which was 
either an ash or box-alder stick about 
six inches in diameter. The holes for 
the spokes were bored with an auger, 
and we used ash saplings for spokes. 
The rim was made of curved cotton- 
wood limbs hewed to shape. When the 
hub spokes and rim were assembled, 
we went out and killed a bull buffalo 
for his hide. We cut the hide in long 
strips about six or eight inches wide. 
This green hide was put around the 
rim and tacked or sewed to the rim. 
There was another way of wrapping 
the rim with this strip round and 
round, but it did not hold as well. 
Then when the wheel had set in the 
sun and dried, the skin’ would shrink 
and make the rim tight. This wheel 


It will identify you. 
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would last about one season. The rest 
of the cart was a pair of poles for the 
horse to go between and some slabs put 
upon the axle to form a bottom. 

“It was on such a cart that we 
traveled from early morning until noon 
before we sighted the buffalo. 

“J am sure we must have traveled 
at least twenty miles. 

“The next morning we built a fire 
again, got good and warm, had another 
feed of buffalo steak, loaded our meat 
on the carts and started back for the 
camp, reaching there in the late after- 
noon. There was a big feast that night 
and the next day the beef was pre- 
pared for ‘jerking.’ So you see I am 
pretty sure you can hear a buffalo bull 
twenty miles.” 


Collapsible Pneumatic 
Sponson 
HE amateur canoeist will welcome 
these detachable, portable spon- 
sons. When deflated, they can be 
carried in the coat pocket and can be 


\ 
= — 
S > 


SEZ ee 
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inflated without the use of a pump. 
As shown in the illustration, they are 
attached to the canoe with small brack- 
ets—one on either side—lessening the 
possibility of accident and rendering 
the craft practically unsinkable. They 
measure six and one-half feet in length 
and are also invaluable as life pre- 
servers as one sponson will support two 
persons in the water. 

The Pneumatic Sponson retails for 
$12.00 a pair. Additional information 
may be procured from the Service De- 
partment, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Pree Ry, 


= ee. : 
Edwin C. Vom Hofe with 83 lb. Tarpon, 
Caught at Boca Grande Pass, Florida. 
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These books should be in every sportsman’s 


Encyclopedia 


Volumes One and Two 


A Reference Book Invaluable 
to the Outdoorsman 


HE purpose of these volumes 
‘) is to present in handy form 
and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, anglers, campe-s, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 


library and will grow in value with 


the years. Published only, for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 
Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 


WHAT YOU WILL SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIND IN THE 

Guncraft The secrets of success 

in handling the shot- 
gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 


covert or on the marsh. 


How to find your 
way in the woods, 
& how to keep from 
Woodcraft getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 
equipment, and fashion with knife and 
axe many useful little contrivances that 
will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


Camping 


1 The most approved 
Angling methods in the art of fly 
and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 

i The methods of the 
Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 

Boating The practical side of 

boating and canoeing. 
The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 

The management of dogs in 
Dogs health and their treatment in 
disease. The training of hounds and 
beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels, 


Memberships 


$2.00 
$3.25 
$4.50 


12 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


24 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


36 issues of ForEsT AND STREAM and copy of Leather 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 


221 West 57TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


DAG idicsadaeeudltes 


I accept your invitation to become a member of THE FoREST AND 


STREAM SOCIETY, 
Cartridge 


FOREST AND STREAM MAGAZINE and THE SPORTSMEN’S EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA in fraser} cover, Vol. 1 or 2° state which), are to be addressed to: 
er 


Signature ...... ngeecetddeesedeess oo ccccccccccccccccecceccecooccece 


Address. . 
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Enclosed herewith 


Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address 


Dollars to cover my dues for 
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years. 
There are no other costs or obligations 
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The most graceful 
of all birds— 

@ Royal Swan 

at Mr. Corsan’s 
Game Farm in 
Islington. 


By 
GEORGE 
HEBDEN 

Corsan, Sr. 


Practical GAME BREEDING 


The Breeding of Muskrats and the Care of Stock Birds 


TANDARD muskrat fences are 
S being turned out by factories, 

fencing that is No. 16 gauge and 
one inch mesh, having a broad galvan- 
ized steel band at the top that effec- 
tively prevents the muskrats from 
getting out and keeps the mink from 
getting in. A muskrat fence need not 
be very high above ground or water 
level; in fact, it can be so low one can 
step over it, except in those sections 
where the coyote roams, then it must 
be high enough to prevent that ma- 
rauder from jumping over it, for 
muskrats smell good to him. 


Great numbers are going into the 
muskrat breeding business and quite 
large sections of land are being flooded 
for this purpose, to say nothing of 
large marshes that are being purchased 
or rented. This is quite a reversion 
from the craze of a few years ago 
when draining of large marshes was 
much in demand. Muskrats, by the 
way, can be raised in conjunction with 
coypu rats and beavers; also with 
bullfrogs or ducks, but not with both, 
as bull frogs are quite antagonistic to 
ducklings. They will eat them much 
faster than either snapping turtles or 
water snakes. Swans, black or white, 
could also be bred in muskrat marshes. 
Muskrats breed fifty to the acre with 
the natural aquatic foods, but by giv- 
ing auxiliary feeding, such as turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, alfalfa, oats, buck- 
wheat, clover, artichokes, and so on, 
this number may be increased consid- 
erably. In my opinion, pen-raised 
muskrats are not much for profit; 
marsh or stream muskrats are far 
more profitable. In connection with 
waterfowl or bullfrog breeding, I 
should think a muskrat enterprise 
would pay very well indeed, but it 
would be necessary to raise them in 
great numbers to make it pay, for 
muskrat fur does not sell for anything 


442 


near the price of marten or sable, 
although these animals are all the 
same size. 

Muskrats have about the same ene- 
mies as have ducks. The control of 
the enemies of the one is the same as 
for those of the other. The owls and 
the hawks are the chief offenders after 
a mink-proof fence has been erected. 
There is one thing about which one 
may rest easy. On marshes, hawks 
and owls need cause very little concern, 
for it is merely a matter of erecting 
posts here and there in the marsh, 
standing some four or six feet above 
water level. On each post place a jump 
trap and the hawks and owls will be 
caught without a miss, for these winged 
depredators will stand on them to 
survey their hunting. I know of one 
muskrat marsh concern catching 29 
great horned owls in a little over two 
weeks. 

About this month it would be a good 
plan to free range your stock birds as 
much as possible. If you have a large 
pen, or several large pens, open top, 
say an acre each, you could place such 
birds as golden, Amherst, versicolor, 
melanotus pheasants; in another, sil- 
ver, ringneck, linneated and Reeves 
pheasants. Clip one wing well; also 
clip the spurs of any bad behaving 
cock. Be careful in clipping the spurs 
as it is an easy matter for the bird to 
bleed to death. It might be better to 
file the spurs blunt. Close your breed- 
ing pens and do not put your stock 
birds in them until next November. 
Dig the ground well and plant flax, 
alfalfa, buckwheat and millet. 

Each state in this country and each 
province in Canada should inaugurate 
a very much more intensive game 
breeding policy than heretofore. 

It seems to me rather strange that 
some enterprising Americans in Maine 
or in Washington State do not import 


some capercalzie and establish them in 
these sections. Both of these states, as 
well as New Hampshire, Vermont, 
northern New York ahd similar areas, 
are most admirably adapted to this 
very large game bird. Its habitat ex- 
tends from northern China westwards 
to Norway. These birds can be pro- 
cured from Sweden or Russia. A 
couple of hundred hen: birds and about 
twenty-five cocks should be a sure and 
safe plant. These birds know the 
great eagle owl of Europe and Asia 
and thus will know our great horned 
owl. Released gradually from their 
shipping boxes to freedom in the 
woods, they could thrive in such sec- 
tions. Being a non-migratory bird, 
they will stay put. 


‘TSaee large California breeders 
have written me recently that the 
eastern wholesale prices of live upland 
game birds and wild waterfowl are 
their retail prices and all they have to 
do is to ship what they breed to east- 
ern breeders, receiving their retail 
prices for them by return mail and a 
request for more birds, A woman 
breeder in South Dakota has just writ- 
ten me that she placed one very small 
advertisement in an eastern magazine 
and she was deluged with letters and 
checks, sold out of birds in no time, 
sold her neighbor out, and was still 
returning checks sent for birds. Last 
spring I asked one large pheasant 
breeder what he was getting for adult 
peafowl and he advised me $65.00 a 
pair. Before the war such birds were 
$20.00 a trio and some time previous 
to that, just $5.00 a bird, and back in 
the seventies, peahens sold on the 
Toronto retail produce market for 


” $1.25 each for the table. 


Some time ago a man informed me 4 
friend of his had so many peafow! on 
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his place that he invited parties out to 
shoot them for the table. He said they 
were excellent eating. 

“Honestly,” I replied, “I do not be- 
lieve you.” 

“Well,” he returned, terribly indig- 
nant at my disbelief, “I will show you.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “I will pay 
my car fare and yours, and our hotel 
expenses if it is true. We will go and 
investigate. If it is not so, then you 
will pay.” 

When we got to our destination,, I 
found his birds were guineafowl, not 
peafowl, so the costs were on him. 
Very many people confuse these two 
varieties of birds, or at least know the 
guineafowl as peafowl. 

Whenever an American breeder or 
dealer ships live birds or animals to 
Canada, be sure to make the purchaser 
send you two copies of Customs invoice 
Form M. Use these for your invoices, 
signing the certificate of value, and 
adding to this invoice the words “Pure 
bred for propagating purposes only.” 

Canadians selling birds to Ameri- 
cans must first obtain from the Bio- 
logical Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., a permit 
to ship whatever birds are ordered, 
giving the purchaser’s name and ad- 
dress. This permit is handed to the 
express agent who fastens it on the 
box, so that the shipment will go 
through without delay. 

I have recently received the follow- 
ing letter, with the newspaper clipping 
to which he refers, from Mr. Gilbert 
F, Johnson, a game bird breeder at 
Blabon, N. D. 


“T just happened to find this clipping 
from a Norwegian paper telling about 
how plentiful the game is in that coun- 
try. I will translate it roughly, as best 
I can: 

‘Trondhjin, Norway, Jan. 29th, 
1927. Near the mountain lakes, 
Limingen in Nomdalen, there are so 
many Rype and other wild game 
birds, have not had so many for 
years,’ 


“As near as I can find out, this bird 
(Rype) belongs to the grouse family: 
Father says they stay in the mountains 
and timber, living on buds of trees. 
When the snow is deep they come to 
the valleys and eat the buds of trees. 
That is about all they live on. They 
snare them. Why should not this make 
a fine bird for our timber country 
where there is brush, small bushes, etc? 
Why not get busy, game importers, and 
mport this bird to America? I should 
think they should be cheaper than the 
Hungarian partridge they are import- 
mg at a large price. Norway has 
some wonderful game birds. Could 
this type Rype be our ruffed grouse or 
what? They have Rype, Tiur, Orhona, 
which belong to the grouse family. I 
wonder if I wrote to the Agricultural 
College at Oslo, Norway, if they could 
gwe me information on these birds, 
and pictures? I surely would like to 
get some eggs at least of these birds. 


All of them should do well in the north- 
west,” 
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FUR PRICES SOARING! 


Breed Furs Now for Real Profits! 


Mississippi flood has destroyed millions of fur-bearing 
animals. Furs will be scarce for years. Fur breeders 
will reap a golden harvest. 

You can breed furs in odd hours. A back yard is 
space enough. We will start you right with prime 
Possum Hollow stock. MINK, CHINCHILLA, FOXES, 
RACCOONS, SKUNKS, ERMINE. 

Full instructions. Expert advisory service free. Send 
10c for 48-page catalogue, in colors! Illustrated 
folder and price list free! 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F, D. 412 Springfield, Ohio 


TWO 


CC 


Breed squabsand make money, Sold by millionsat higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


mr (ol tbel mes) bce ae 


We teach you At Home by Mail to mount Birds, A 
mals, Heads, Tan Furs and Make Rugs. Bea elder, 
my artist. Easily quickly learned by men, women and 
boys. Tremendously nteresting and {oecinating. Decorate 
home and den with beautiful art. Make Big Profits from 
Spare Time Selling ee and ee Sor Be 
es absolutely Free—beautiful book 
Free Book=*iice'a aboot learn taxi. 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted. Don’t Delay! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy °“SmAnA wea oe 


“Pheasant Farming” 


new and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated, 
postpaid one dollar. One hundred pages of 
reliable, practical information covering quar- 
ter century’s experience in game bird propa- 
gation. Chapter on Hungarian Partridge 
rearing, with full page color plate of this 
wonderful game bird.- 


’GENE M. SIMPSON, 
AND SILVERS; 


FOXE six bank references; Seattle 


Chamber of Commerce; many satisfied customers. Booklet 
free. Breeder-agts wanted. Shipments from Seattle Ranch, 


CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wa. 


Corvallis, Oregon 


ALASKAN BLUES 





‘Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, 


Wholesale 


Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
1225 Tyler St., N. E. 
Crown Iron Works Co. ‘Mfinncapolis, Minn” 


Insist on— 
Registered Silver Foxes 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the American 
National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
of quality. 
144-page Year Book ‘of Silver Fox Industry sent 
on receipt of 15¢c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
424 McKnight Bldg. Min~ zapolis 


Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
4338 W. 34th St., New York 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LPR ere 


Natural aquatic food plants will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant now. WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and 

literature, X 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Flemish Giants 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
id ou Sctowing prices for all you raise: 
ian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 
—Cainchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
also copy of Fur Farming magazine, tells how to 
. big profits, all for 10c, ‘Address 
Box 54, Holmes Park, Missour! 
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221 WEST 57th STREET 


Propagation of Wild Birds 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. 
practical 
Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. 
which every game breeder and lover of birds should 


gives 


Part 1—Methods with Gallinaceous Birds .. 
OF Part 2—Methods with Wild Waterfowl da 
CONTENTS Part 3—Methods with the Smaller Land Birds. ... 4 Chapters 


Handsomely bound in cloth—6!4, by 834 inches—Price $3.00 post paid. 
Book Department 


The 
methods of Propagation of 


It is a book 


«+ eee 8 Chapters 
5 Chapters 
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When Fate Stepped In 


pact, Andy Sanderson and I fished 
consistently together in an effort to 
take this fish, Why not? He was big 
enough for any two men. We both 
knew that. He was wily enough for 
a dozen plotting fishermen. The ex- 
periences of the past two years had 
taught us much and it seemed to us 
that two years had taught the fish 
nothing. He knew enough already to 
disgust us with our puny efforts. 


We had made artificial lures that 
appeared irresistible. We had carried 
our troubles to older heads all of whom 
remembered some special occasion when 
a prize bass had been taken with a 
particular kind of bait. I say bait 
because we long ago despaired of tak- 
ing our prize by using the fly only. 
Everything failed. We at one time de- 
cided that the trouble lay in the fact 
that the approach to the lair was so 
difficult as to prevent our placing our 
flies and lure on the water without 
giving the big fish warning. Conse- 
quently, we constructed the old tree 
jetty, high banks, sand bars and other 
obstacles that made perfect casting im- 
possible, right in Andy’s back yard by 
employing barrels and other handy 
paraphernalia. Across this imitation 
to the approach of the hole we prac- 
tised diligently in order to overcome 
any awkwardness in reaching the pool 
with our lures. All this effort, how- 
ever, had been of no avail. 


ATE in September of last fall when 
the leaves began to forecast frost 
by taking on faint suggestions of brown 
and red, Andy Sanderson and I held 
one last, desperate pow-wow. We 
agreed that dreaming and talking of 
netting this splendid fish all through a 
long winter was a delightful pastime, 
but somehow or other, we felt that 
there would no longer be that satisfac- 
tion we had found in our former, smug 
contemplations. We wanted that kingly 
spirit that kept his own wise council 
in the great clear spaces of that fa- 
miliar pool—wanted him before the 
winter closed in. That gnawing antici- 
pation of the moment when one of us 
would see the water thrash and swirl 
under the vicious strike of the arro- 
gant Monarch and feel the violent tug 
on the rod and hear the angry shriek 
of the reel as his powerful tail whipped 
the waters for freedom was just a lit- 
tle more than two fishermen could 
stand. 

We held the pow-wow on Friday 
night before the afternoon on which we 
had planned to make what we felt 
would be our final effort for that sea- 
son. Andy came over early that eve- 
ning. He looked like a floating menag- 
erie if there is such a thing. He had 
all sorts of queer looking boxes and 
devilish contraptions devised for trans- 
porting grasshoppers, beetles, mice, 
lizards and numerous other different 
kinds of lures. I was glad he brought 
them all along. I am not giving this 
account in a spirit of criticism, for I am 
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no mean collector of lures when pitted 
against one of the wily ones. It took 
us a long time to go over them all. 
Andy almost caused my downfall by 
letting a bumblebee escape in the room 
from some kind of wire net container 
which he had looped over a button on 
his coat. I mention this because I had 
never before heard of anyone using 
bumblebees for lures. Andy had every- 
thing. 


FTER much discussion we finally 

decided to load our paraphernalia 
in the tonneau of the Lizzie that night 
and park it near the office next day 
where we could race for it when the 
whistle blew. It was late when we 
parted. We were both hoping for a 
pretty day and praying for a warm, 
south wind. 

When the shriek of the whistle died 
away the next day at twelve, the hum- 
ming motor of the car promptly took 
up the dying wail; and Andy Sander- 
son and I were reeling off tracks for 
Station Camp Creek. We had decided 
to strike the ‘creek several hundred 
yards upstream from the unused 
bridge, park there and take turns in 
approaching the lair of the Monarch. 
We appreciated the fact that the Old 
Veteran might become suspicious after 
we had made several attempts with 
the lure we proposed to employ, how- 
ever, we wanted to have the fun of 
the thing together. We felt that, by 
remaining hidden behind the sandbar 
and making long, skillful casts, we 
would have an advantage. Each was 
to have thirty minutes at a time in 
which to make an effort. 

It was a gorgeous afternoon. The 
wind was direct from the south. We 
could have made a killing by our usual 
methods of going in different direc- 
tions, but neither of us have never 
regretted our decision to spend all 
afternoon, if necessary, after this fish. 

Andy started the ball to rolling by 
using what he called a noon-day fly 
which he had made. He took several 
others and spent his first thirty min- 
utes in trying everything he could dur- 
ing that time. When he came back 
empty handed I took my turn. In this 
manner we fished faithfully all the 
afternoon. 


EITHER of us realized the lateness 
of the hour until leather winged 
bats began to dart in and out over the 
stream. It was Andy’s turn to go 
down. He was searching as carefully 
for the right lure as he did on his first 
trip. “Believe I’ll try one of those 
tiny hackles,” he said thoughtfully, 
“that, accidentally, might be the very 
thing for his majesty at this time.” 
“Do you mind my going along?” I 
asked. I had no hopes of Andy’s suc- 
cess on this trip, but if there is any- 
thing I do love to watch it is Andy 
with a four-ounce fly rod when he is 
on his mettle. I wanted to see him lay 
that hackle on the eddy beyond the 
sand bar. I wanted to see it dart 


(Continued from 
page 413) 


through those low hanging branches 
and settle on the surface of that mir. 
rowed pool and struggle like a live 
thing. I wanted to see—well I can't 
tell you all the things I love to see 
Andy do with that rod. Andy is an 
artist. He gave his permission for me 
to go with him. 

It took some time for us to get 
within striking distance of that magic 
pool. With almost every step Andy 
took toward the goal, he made.:a cast, 
Every one was made with ease, grace 
and perfection. There were .no deep 
holes to reward his efforts, only year- 
lings gobbled his fly at almost every 
cast. These he allowed to free them- 
selves if they were not hooked too se- 
curely, otherwise he skillfully and ten- 
derly unhooked them while under 
water. 


_ Before we reached our destination I 
made another request of him by asking 
to be allowed to walk in close so as 
to see the fly clearly, as it landed, 
Andy nodded cheerfully. We were 
getting within striking distance. A 
leather-winged bat darted menacingly 
by my face. 

Andy began the cast with that care- 
ful deliberateness assumed by fly fish- 
ermen when the fly is about to be sent 
out on some very particular mission 
and I knew that he was starting the 
lure to where it would be gobbled up, 
if the Monarch was disposed. It arose 
from the water behind him and took a 
long, graceful curve over our heads 
and began its flight toward the old oak 
and the eddy. 


“See that!” exclaimed Andy. I saw 
it. From somewhere a bat darted 
downward, took the fly and as the line 
grew taut, plunged into the eddy with 
a flutter of leathern wings. Then there 
was a threshing and a swirling of the 
water, a sudden thrust of the rod as 
Andy sent the barb home and the 
angry shriek of the reel made heavenly 
music. 















































OMEWHERE, on Mount Olympus, 
two fly fishermen had found favor 

in the eyes of a kindly God. For once 
in their lives they had what they 
wanted most. I’ve often wondered 
since which of us found the greatest 
favor under that benign dispensation. 
There was a look in Andy’s eyes that 
only the favored of the earth are al- 
lowed. And me? Well, my cup of ab- 
solute joy was pouring over the edge. 
The big fish tore downstream toward 
the old bridge which spanned the water 
without the aid of supports. Here it 
ran deep between two high banks for 
perhaps seventy-five yards. Andy fol- 
lowed and was soon waist deep in the 
upper eddy. The line began to tighten. 
under his steady pressure. Then the 
Monarch rose far down toward the 
lower end. For a moment he gleamed 


. Splendidly, shook himself like an angrv 


bull and plunged with a great splash 
into another wild surge this time 
straight upstream to us. It was forty- 
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six minutes before the expert hand of 
Andy Sanderson checked those savage 
runs—those angry rises—those vicious 
plunges into a slowly decreasing circle 
up near the big sand bar. Then the 
Monarch succumbed to Andy’s net. 
Six and three-quarter pounds. Andy 
sighed the sigh. of the profound. 


Over, behind the sand bar was a 
pocket of clear, cool water which fil- 
tered in from the stream. Here we 
placed him and sat down to—well, to 
think it over out loud. Now Andy 
Sanderson is a sportsman after my 
own heart. We had often talked about 
what we would do with this fish after 
we had caught him. We would never 
put him back. That was too much like 
fiction, it just wasn’t done. Somebody 
just lied about that puttin’ back stuff. 
It would be great to show that king of 
them all to those scoffers around the 
burg—those fellows of the wise cracks 
who never saw us come home full- 
handed. 

“We’ve had a lot of fun out of him 
for the past two years,” said Andy 
thoughtfully, “and we saw him away 
down in that deep water.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and he didn’t look 
like he does now lyin’ over there in that 
spoonful of water on his back. 

“I say he didn’t,” said Andy and 
got up. ; 

When he came back wiping his 
hands, we gathered up our tackle and 
plodded happily back to the waiting 
Lizzie. 


Feeding Facts and Fancies 
(Continued from page 419) 


paunches and intestines of the herbivo- 
rous animals on which they prey. 


The modern school, basing their 
opinions on laboratory tests and kennel 
experience, declare that the dog is a 
carnivorous animal, primarily a meat 
eater, that his stomach and intestinal 
tract secretes freely a ferment that 
digests meat rapidly and that if dogs 
were living today in a state of nature, 
securing their food after long and ex- 
hausting chases, they could be fed 
entirely on a meat diet if in it was 
included the paunches of herbivorous 
animals and their contents. In their 
present state of domestication, a dog’s 
habits are regular. In most cases his 
food is obtained without exhausting 
effort. His system does not undergo a 
process of cleansing by periodical fasts. 
It therefore becomes necessary to feed 
them on foods that will satisfy the 
demands of his system for both protein 
and carbohydrates. 

Cereals are easily digested by men, 
and the human digestive tract secretes 
a digestive ferment known as trispin. 
There is no similar ferment in the 
intestinal tract of the dog, consequent- 
ly, they are unable to digest starches 
as easily. They are digested by the 
human stomach. It therefore becomes 
necessary to subject all cereals fed to 
dogs to sufficient heat to break down 
the starch cells and convert them into 


ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals, including 
whole wheat flour ; good lean beef, 
buttermilk, cod liver oil and garlic. 
Perfectly seasoned with salt. 


Send 35¢c for 2 1b. trial carton. Post- 
age 15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBread Co.,Dept. 
P, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 
bled or meal form %c more 
perlb. 
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he fleas? 
Rid your dog or cat of fleas with Sergeant’s 


Skip Flea Soap or Powder. 25c. at your dealer’s 
or by mail. 
Our Advice Dept. answers questions free. Write 
fully. FREE DOG BOOK on care, feeding and 
breeding. Describes diseases and gives proper 
treatment. 
Polk Miller Products Corp. 
2253 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


“Standard Over 50 Years’’ 
SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 
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Modern Breaking 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 

carefully covered and the important 

lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, ete. 
169 pages. Paper, $1.00 

key 


Illustrated. 


Amateur’s Dog Book 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 


—— 
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A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists or by mail. ; 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


Your advertisement under this heading will 
prove a profitable investment. FOREST AND 
STREAM is read by the leading sportsmen of 
America. 
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Hounds and Beagles 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HuNTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


219 pages. 


Airdales 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, ete. 

193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


Book Department 
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LCLASSIPIED Ai 


ADVERTISING |) 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


LOOK! FOR SALE, MY FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
Coon dog Rambler. Fifteen days’ trial. $60.00. 
Cc. O. D. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF ‘THE BRAG COON- 
hounds of Tennessee on 20 days’ trial with money 
deposited with your express agent. Mack Lyons, 
Dept. 84, Springfield, Tenn. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENNESSEE, 
offers for sale perfectly trained coonhounds, com- 
bination hunters, bird dogs, prices reasonable. Get 
complete catalog and how I pay express. 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES, $8.50. FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


LOOK! LOOK! I OFFER YOU MY PAIR 
of 2%-year-old rabbit hounds Sport and Lou, 
medium size, Breeding English Strain and Bird 
Song, all day hunters, neither man or gunshy, no 
faults. Ship anywhere 7 fifteen days’ trial. First 
$30.00 gets them C, O. J. M. Erwin, Murray, 
Kentucky. 














AIREDALES 


The WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL HAS 
Oorang’ Airedale watch-dogs, automobile , com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs in- 
dividually schooled and trained by canine specialists 
and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to $45.00 each. Cata- 
a. ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, 

io. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


BARGAIN—BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 
prize-winning Irish Setter bitch in whelp to_prize- 
winning dog. Also handsome registered Gordon 
Setter bitch; also puppies. Charles Inglee, 155 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


BROKEN BIRD DOGS AT SUMMER 
prices shipped on fifteen days’ trial. Write your 
wants. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tennessee. 


FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 
tered a Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


REDUCED PRICES ON SHOOTING DOGS, 
pointers and setters; sent anywhere on_ trial; 
write us your wants. McLister Bros., Brighton, 
Tennessee. 


A GREAT POINTER, GRANDSON OF 
Broomhill Dan, for sale. He is a fine individual. 
Will sell for half his value. Pups also. Dr. 
Landreth, Tilden, Neb. 


REGISTERED IRISH SETTER AND 
Pointer puppies. Bred for beauty and Bird Sense. 
$15.00. E, O. McConnell, Belleville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED ENGLISH SET- 
ter puppies, 8 weeks old: June 8th. $25 and $35. 
Also trained English Setters for grouse, quail, 
woodcock, pheasants. Dr. H. E. Sperry, William- 
mie, ¥ 5 





REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
in whelp. Sire Ch. Phil Speed Ben. Also some 
puppies. Dr, Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 


WE OFFER OUR REGISTERED POINTER 
stud dog White—Liver and Ticked Doctor Dough- 
boy No. 102952. Whelped June 17, 1924. Sire 
Champion Doughboy, Dam Morrison’s Lady. Cash 
$65.00 gets him, worth $150.00. No faults. In 
good health. We have others. J. H. Murray, 
Brighton, Tenessee. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. 
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are easily assimilated, highly nourish- 
ing, and leave only a minimum of 
bacterial residue. It is really a pre- 
liminary form of digestion that in a 
wild state is accomplished in the 
paunches of their prey. 


N treating cereals to accomplish this 

dextrinization, it is necessary to 
subject them to a high degree of 
temperature for a considerable period 
of time. It is therefore obvious that 
potatoes, ordinary bread, biscuits, buns, 
oatmeal and the daily gleanings of the 
table as cooked’ usually are sadly out 
of place in the dietary of the dog— 
They have not been subjected to suffi- 
cient heat to break down the starch 
cells and make a dextro-glucose. Their 
bulk satisfies the pangs of hunger 
temporarily and a small amount of 
nourishment may be extracted, but the 
great mass remains undigested and 
loads the.system with bacterial residue. 
The reason that dog biscuits have 
come into such general use and that 
dogs thrive on them is that the high 
degree of heat that they are subjected 
to in the process of baking breaks 
down the starch cells and converts 
them into a digestable dextro-glucose. 
If a dog is to be fed table scraps, wheat 
bread, corn bread or any of the cereals, 
it is important that they be roasted in 
an oven at a temperature of not less 
than 230° for at least forty minutes, 
so as to complete this dextrinization 
process. This will turn ordinary bread 
into something like zwieback, which is 
so frequently prescribed by physicians 
for patients who are weak in the 
starch digesting ferment. 


More dogs are killed by kindness 
than by anything else. They eat 
too often, they eat too much and fre- 
quently they are fed too well. A dog, 
like a human being, thrives best on 
simple regular meals. Nothing is 
worse for a dog than a diet of house- 
hold scraps given anyhow at any time. 
A good general rule is never to feed a 
dog save at its regular meal times. 
To enforce this it is necessary that 
dogs should be kept out of the kitchen 
and not allowed in any room whilst 
meals are proceeding. 

Sporting dogs are best fed at eleven 
in the morning and six in the evening, 
but the ordinary house dog is seldom 
eager for food until about one o’clock. 
At one o’clock give the dog sound dog 
biscuits—they are about the best things 
that a dog could have. Either in the 
whole state or in the form of terrier 
meal or hound meal. To gnaw hard 
biscuits promotes the flow of saliva 
and assists digestion and by eating 
something hard, the teeth and gums 
are preserved. Many dogs have noth- 
ing but dog biscuits given dry and do 
remarkably well upon them. 

At night about seven o’clock, a 
heavier meal should be given, consist- 
ing of soaked dog biscuit mixed with 
a little meat and gravy, occasionally 
adding’ some green vegetables. Soup 
may be made by boiling bullocks’ or 
sheeps’ heads till the flesh peels off the 
bones or sheeps’ paunches and bullocks’ 


throttles and plucks—thoroughly 
cooked—also make a desirable addi. 
tion to the chief diet of biscuit. 

A large bone occasionally gives the 
dog amusement and exercise, helps 
digestion by promoting saliva and also 
cleans and hardens the teeth and gums, 
but on no account give dogs small 
bones. Even a chop bone may become 
wedged between ‘the teeth—poultry, 
rabbit and fish bones are particularly 
dangerous. It is an excellent thing to 
watch a dog at its meals, see it eat til] 
the movement of the jaws slackens and 
the raising of the head shows that 
hunger is appeased, then take the rest 
of the food away. It is never good for 
a dog to be allowed to gorge to reple- 
tion. Be most particular to see that 
the feeding utensils are clean. See 
that they are thoroughly washed in hot 
water and soda daily as well as the 
drinking bowls. Nothing is more likely 
to cause ill-health in a dog than the 
use of the same dirty feeding utensils 
day after day. 


ore see that the dog has a 
good supply of drinking water, 
Be careful never to offer a dog the 
remnants of his last meal again. Any- 
thing that a dog leaves should be 
thrown away. To give a dog stale 
food is the easiest way to upset it. 

It is impossible to say what amount 
of food a dog needs. Different sizes, 
different breeds and different individ- 
uals of the same breed, require vary- 
ing amounts. It is worth while, in 
order to avoid waste, to watch a dog’s 
meals when you first buy him, then 
you can quickly ascertain how much he 
eats readily and with appetite and 
make that amount his regular allow- 
ance—increasing it somewhat when 
the dog has had extra exercise or has 
for any reason missed a meal or come 
late to a meal. Always, if possible, 
arrange to give a dog a short run 
after feeding. 

It is no more trouble to feed a dog 
properly than to feed it in the hap- 
hazard way practised in so many 
households. A dog fed without system 
at any time on all manner of odd 
household scraps, is pretty sure at once 
to be badly fed and overfed. If you 
wish to have a bright, alert, healthy 
dog, give some little thought and care 
to its feeding and you will be amply 
rewarded. 


A Top-Water Fly Rod Lure 


SHAGGY BOY 
Sess 


A NEW top-water. fly-rod lure which 
looks as if it should prove very at- 
tractive to large- and _ small-mouth 
black bass has been brought out by the 
C. E. Heineman Company. The lure 
is somewhat similar in form to the 
standard feather minnow, but the head 
is made of stiff hair instead of cork. 
It floats perfectly and the manufac- 
turers claim that a fish holds it longer 
than the hard-bodied lures, giving the 
angler a better chance to set the hook. 
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Bassing with Feather Minnows 


(Continued from page 423) 


minnow collected quantities of slime 
and weeds. Each time it did so I 
cleaned my outfit. I doubt if fish will 
strike a lure that is covered with slime 
or that has streamers of weeds hang- 
ing to it. I found I was lucky if I 
was able to make two or three casts 
without having to clean my lure. I 
waded along slowly and quietly, finally 
reaching a second point. There I had 
hopes of taking a fish. I made a good 
cast far ahead of me just outside the 
weeds. A fish took the minnow as soon 
as it touched the water and I struck 
hard without a moment’s delay. I was 
fast to a snappy fighter. He raced 
this way and that, bored down, keeping 
the rod bent in great shape. I played 
him to my heart’s content, then started 
for shore with him which was quite an 
undertaking, since I had to work him 
around and over the weeds for a stretch 
of fully two rods. I kept his head well 
above the water and he slid nicely 
along. Still once he ducked and col- 
lected a mass of weeds and slime a 
foot in diameter. Then I had to work 
slowly and carefully until I had him 
in the open once more. Then the going 
was better. I landed him and found 
he was but a foot long weighing but 
little over a pound. The thing that 
surprised me was the fight this fish 
put up. This fellow gave me fully as 
hard a fight as the first one, though he 
was only about half as heavy. 


On I waded and cast, but no more 
hungry fish did I find. On my way 
back, I tried the point again. Perhaps 
I’d get that fish I fooled with; but 
nothing doing. I tried the cut-off 
‘where a bass took a crack at my 
feathers, once; that was all. Nor could 
I interest him in my dark-brown spin- 
ner and fly after that. I hurried on 
around the south end and fished the 
west shore line outside the weeds, but 
not a strike rewarded this long jaunt. 


As it was about 4:30, I decided to 
give the main stream a try. I first 
tried the waters off a rocky point. I 
often catch bass or pickerel off this 
point, and occasionally a dogfish. I 
had a good strike on my first cast, cast 
again and again, but could not interest 
that fish in the minnow any more, so 
decided to try some other lure. I put 
on the small frog back of a No. 3 
copper-plated tandem spinner. I cast 
again and had another fine strike. I 
too struck and the fish started for the 
deep hole just off the point. There he 
raced around in his efforts to get rid 
of the hook. Finding he couldn’t shake 
it, he started down and across the 
stream bound for the other side. I let 
him go for a good run, then turned him 
and brought him back, landing him on 
a stretch of sand just below the deep 
hole. It proved a two-pound pickerel. 
But then that wasn’t so bad. The old 
fellow put up a nice fight and then a 
pike or pickerel with your bass adds 
variety and sport. And you’ll nearly 
always get some on your bassing trips, 


provided you have a change of lures, 
and the fish are biting. 

To the north I found two fellows on 
the rocks along the east shore washing 
their clothes. They hailed me telling 
me the fish had been jumping out of 
the water in great shape, in the shal- 
lows just north of me. I did not take 
the information seriously, as I suspect- 
ed the fish of being either carp or dog- 
fish. Still, just to humor the boys, I 
tried the waters about me. At one 
spot, just below the sandbar, I often 
see bass chasing minnows. I noticed 
some weeds in the water, and cast near 
them, but no strikes rewarded my 
efforts. Perhaps the washing on the 
rocks across the stream had driven 
them all away, the clothes looked pretty 
tough to me! 


WADED on to the old dam. I fished 

a riffle below this, then tried a hole 
above it. There a pickerel followed my 
minnow, striking it when it was in 
plain sight, but two feet from shore. 
He got a taste of the hook all right, 
and hurried off. I tossed my lure his 
way a couple of times more, but saw 
no more of him. I next fished a rocky 
point to the north. No luck, so I de- 
cided to give it a try with the frog I 
had left. I started down the bank, 
after having tried the waters about 
the point, when bang! something hap- 
pened. This, too, proved a pickerel, a 
little larger than the first one caught. 
I thought he must be larger, the way 
he pulled, but that is usually the way 
with these fish. I now changed back 
to the minnow, tried the rocky shore 
on down the bend, but had no more 
strikes. But then two nice bass are 
enough for most any fishing trip, espe- 
cially when by varying your lures you 
catch a couple of pike or so-called 
pickerel for good measure. And then 
I had not made a bad score. Out of 
six or seven fish that struck, I landed 
four. On my previous trip, I had at 
least thirteen strikes and out of the 
mess landed four pickerel and a dog- 
fish, three of the pickerel being little 
fellows, so small that I returned two 
to the water. 

I have long thought that one of the 
best of lures or baits for bass is a 
shiner back of a spinner. But good 
minnows are not always to be had. At 
such times an artificial minnow, resem- 
bling as nearly as possible a shiner, 
comes in mighty handy. The artificial 
minnow may be either of feathers or 
wood, provided it looks right. I like to 
use it as an underwater rather than a 
surface lure, for the very réason that 
the shiner, the thing it represents, is 
an underwater bait. Under the sur- 
face is where the hungry-bass are used 
to looking for, finding and catching 
these tid-bits. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. August forms close June 25th, 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS, STRONG- 


heart blood lines, Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH 
Setters, also rabbit hounds on trial. Pamphlets 
free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS. 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Pedigreed. Real pleasure and protection for the 
— Lone Cedar Farm. Kennels, Hartsviile, 
ndiana, 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. BIG TYPE 
Registered parents. Real guard and companion 
for home and family. Sure to please. $30.50 and 
up. M. W. Willan, Morgantown, Ind. 


REGISTERED FOX-TERRIERS, BEST 
champions, ratters, hunters, watch dogs. Wells 
Kennels (Reg.), Farina, Illinois. 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr, Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


CHESAPEAKE MALE AND FEMALE FOR 
sale, registered and broken right. Puppies for 
sale. You can’t buy better dogs at any price. 
Dr, Landreth, Tilden, Neb. 


SPANIELS 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, - 


breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 


























REGISTERED IRISH WATER SPANIEL 
pups, at Bargain. Sid Erickson, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana. 

BEAUTIFUL COGKER PUPPIES. GREAT 
hunting | strain. Registered, Rectory Kennels, 
Greensville, Ont. 


TRAINNERS—DOGS 


LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. 
Paul Otto, Winnfield, La. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 


from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MINK— BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley minks. Orders taken any time. Cold 
Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 














RAISE MUSKRATS, MINK, RACOON FOR 
big profits. Write, Fur Farms Bureau, London, 
Ontario, Canada, 


FOR SALE— FOXES, RACOONS, MINK, 
Skunk, Muskrats, Coyotes. B. Tippman, Cale- 
donia, Minn. 





DUCK FOODS 
MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 


Write for special price for September delivery. 
MacGregor Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minn, 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms. 31 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Acquatic Farm, 319 H_ Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 








FOXES 


BIG AVERAGE SILVER FOX LETTERS 
at Famous MacIntyre Ranch, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Every person with foxes 
ranching here has 100% and upwards increase. 
Secure pair now and own old and young ones 
when they come; registered old P. E. Island stock, 
well silvered, well furred, reasonably priced. Also 
camping, hunting and salt-water fishing. 
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SLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
s REAL ESTATE 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 


fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 





AGENTS WANTED 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 


sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E, 
Pz ilmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and f1iee samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 4, East Orange, N. J 


WANTED—MALE HELP 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. [Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILWAYS NEED MEN. 
Write for application. Baker, 74 Star 
Louis, Mo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 227 McMann 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


QUALIFY. 
Bldg., St. 


POSITION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- 


try, and gamekeeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 40 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position on 
gentleman’s private country place. Care of Forest 
and Stream, 221 West 57th Street, N. Y. City. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We secure 
position for you after completion of % months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-55. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 
N.. Y. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS PROFITABLE. 
Booklet describing One Hundred Best Magazine 
Markets 10c. Snyder Publishing Co., Guilford, 
Connecticut. 
SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS 
Hibbeler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HUNTING HOUNDS, HORNS, FEED, | 


Medicine, Supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 


Herrick, Il. 
THOROBILT 


skiffs, ten to sixteen feet. 
H, Skermer, 02 Plaza, 


~ EXCHANGE. HUNTING HOUNDS “FOR 
guns, Catalogue. Kennel Supply, Herrick, II. 


SELECTED CYPRESS 
Descriptive list. Geo. 
Tampa, Florida, 


INDIAN CURIOS 
BEADED HAT- 


fobs, $1.00; 

Indian.”’ 
Birchbark 
Cloud, 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; 
bands, headbands, necklaces, 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. “Everything 
Prehistoric relics, Navajo blankets. 
Canoe catalogue 25 cents. Chief Flying 
Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


BEADED ) TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. 


N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


a6y 
Dae beds 





TAXIDERMY 
F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC- 


turers of glass eyes for taxidermists, Taxidermists’ 
supplies, pa beads, furriers’ supplies. 285 
Halladay . Jersey ¢ City, N. J 
TAXIDERMIST: HIGH - GRADE WORK. 
Mounted specimens and fur rugs for sale. Irvin 
Zoller, 1102 West 63rd Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Don’ts for Single- 
Blade Paddlers 


(Continued from page 407) 


should be nearly straight with the 
lower hand far down the shaft of the 
paddle. A long reach is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. The paddle should 
enter the water some distance out from 
the side of the canoe, then be pulled 
strongly back and in, toward the canoe. 
As the lower hand reaches a point 
about six inches in front of the body, 
it should be turned in toward the body. 
This turning in of the lower hand, with 
a good grip on the paddle shaft, will 
bring the inside edge of the paddle fur- 
ther back than the outside edge, and 
will help greatly to keep the canoe on a 
straight course within slowing its 
speed. 

The stroke should stop when the 
lower hand is about opposite the middle 
of the body, and the paddle should be 
brought smartly forward for the next 
stroke. About forty strokes like this 
per minute are worth three times that 
number of the usual long slow stroke 
of the uninstructed paddler. 


Angling in California 
(Continued from page 439) 


excellent food fish and often runs very 
large, from three to ten or twelve 
pounds. When steelhead can be found 
in the surf, it is considered by many 
anglers as being the very cream of all 
trout fishing. The steelhead is a fighter 
from the start and will give the most 
skillful angler a royal battle. 

The rainbow is the trout which is 
most generally distributed throughout 
the Southern California waters, both in 
the lakes and rivers. It is a superb 
fighter. 

The eastern brook trout is a remark- 
ably gamy fish, and one noted for its 
wariness. They have the widest distri- 
bution in Southern California of any 
introduced fish. They are very hand- 
some, barred with dark olive or black, 
with red spots, and with the belly usu- 
ally red. The lower fins are fringed 
with white. 

The brown trout and the Loch Leven 
are two varieties which were introduced 
Southern California waters about 
1894, and the stock has been crossed 
in a number of rivers and lakes, pro- 
ducing a hybrid which partakes to a 
certain extend of the characteristics of 
both fish. 

Trout angling is the inland sport, par 
excellence, of resident and visitor alike, 
and hundreds of thousands of splendid 
fish are brought to creel every year. 

The introduction of the large-mouth 
black bass into Southern California 
waters was an experiment which has 
met with eminent success in practically 
every lake where it was done. These 
fine game fish take kindly to their sur- 
roundings here and are now thriving 
splendidly. The small-mouth black bass 
have not proven such a success so far. 
Bass fishing is practised with live bait, 
artificial flies, plugs, worms, pork rind 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP 0; 


field—the greatest improvement in a sporting g 
in a generation. Circular on request. B 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston, 


SELL: PRE-WAR 8, 10 AND 12 GAUGES 
Trap guns, 45-90 Winchesters; Springti 
Sporters; prices $5.00 to $500.00, Han 

shells, Firearms list 10c. Frayseth’s Ha 


Milan, Minn. 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sau 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Sen 

for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., B 





WANTED TO BUY HIGH-CLASS 


Priced right. Redshaw, Granville, Il. 


GUNS. 


ARCHERY 
BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE ON ARC 


$1 per year, 20 cents per copy. Ye Sylvan 
Dept. A, Corvalis, Oregon. 

and other bait. The scientific wa.’ is, 
of course, with artificial flies. Many of 
the lakes and reservoirs in Soutiiern 
California where black bass are fund 
are situated amid beautiful surrvind- 
ings. 

Taking all in all, with the salt-water 
fishing and fresh-water fishing coi.\)in- 
ed, Southern California waters ofi:: to 
the angler an infinite variety of lu: ing 
sport. The Outing Bureau of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern Califo nia 
gives visiting anglers full and accurate 
information concerning every branc of 
fishing in Southern California, toge her 
with free maps and directions as to 
how to reach the best places. During 
the season an angler may go, in a short 
time, from the salt water, where he can 
hook a 100-pounder, to the habita‘ of 
the golden trout where a one-pound:r is 
considered a good size. Or he may, if 
he chooses, indulge in the pleasure of 
deep sea fishing, surf fishing, trout 
fishing and black bass fishing all in less 
than a week’s time. 


The Watson 
Gunsights 


HE Watson Gunsight Compan: 

Toronto, Canada, has_ been 
sorbed by Belding and Mull, Inc 
Philipsburg, Pa. This step has 
taken to insure prompt deliver) 
these popular sights, the intere: 
this country being so great that 
Toronto plant was unable to suppl) 
demand. Mr. M. J. M. Watson 
self is supervising the productio 
these sights in the Belding and 
factory and a satisfactory stoc! 
the different models is rapidly b 
accumulated. 

The number eight, hooded mod:! is 
now ready for delivery. This s' ht, 
which is adapted to all rifles with dove- 
tailed slots, is made with gold head, 
coarse, medium or fine. It is a quick 
hunting sight, yet is sufficiently ac- 
curate for fine target work. A Idi- 
di- 
tor, FoREST AND STREAM, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 
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